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SKY GARDENS. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


How marvellous, my darlings, 
Are the gardens of the sky! 

How they break in purple splendor 
When clouds are passing by! 


How they bloom rose-red at dawning! 
How they sparkle silver white 

With clusters of star-blossoms 
In the stillness of the night! 


O beautiful sky-gardens! 
God did their wealth create 
For the homeless and the weary, 
For the poor man’s real estate. 


And he set them thick with lilies 
That flame in the fields o’ the west; 
And the petals of their roses 
Fall on the mountain’s crest. 


None are forbid to love them ; 
But the richest may not buy 
The flowers that bloom forever 
In the gardens of the sky. 
—Christian Union. 


4 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The announcement that Hon. Thomas 
N. Hart will be a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor is to 
Massachusetts suffragists the most impor- 
tant event of the week. Mr. Hart has 
been twice elected mayor of Boston with 
the cooperation of the women voters, and 
has cheerfully given them credit. He 
can be elected Governor by the same 
potent influence. If the Republican party 
succeeds next fall, it will be with such a 
standard-bearer. He will poll a larger 
vote than any other Republican who can 
be named. Mr. Hart is a man of the peo- 
ple, of experience in public affairs, and, 
best of all, of unblemished personal and 
political integrity. 





— ~er 


The New York State Grange, at its 
twentieth annual meeting, passed woman 
suffrage resolutions by a vote of 152 to 2. 


—~+or—___—_ 


Senator Inzer, of St. Clair, has offered 
in the Alabama Senate a joint resolution 
to submit to the voters a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the General As- 
sembly to extend suffrage to women in 
municipal elections and elections involv- 
ing the sale of liquor. 





—~Ooe— 





The Nebraska House of Representa- 
tives, on Feb. 23, after nearly three hours’ 
discussion, voted 45 to 36 to engross for 
third reading and final passage a bill 
granting full suffrage to women. At least 
a dozen good speeches were made for the 
bill, by Mr. Lingenfelter, the farmer who 
introduced it, and by Messrs. Felton, 
Dobson and others. The municipal 
woman suffrage bill was ordered engrossed 
without debate, and by a good majority. 
This success is largely due to the hard 
work of Mrs. Zara A. Wilson. The muni- 
cipal suffrage bill had been defeated in 
the Senate by two votes only, as already 
reported ; and one of those two opponents 
has promised Mrs. Wilson to change his 
vote to the affirmative if the bill returns 
to the Senate from the House. Miss 
Helen M. Goff is also working for these 
bills, and many Nebraska women are 
anxiously awaiting the outcome. 


On Thursday, Feb. 23, a motion to re- 
consider the municipal woman sufirage 
bill was made in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, and was lost by a 
vote of 63 to 82. Messrs. Leonard, Roe, 
Myers, and Bliss spoke in favor of re- 
consideration; Messrs. Robbins and Ros- 
nosky against it. This postpones the ques- 
tion until next year. The fact that the 
| House had adjourned over for Washing- 
| ton’s birthday, Feb. 22, and met only for 
| an hour before again adjourning to listen 
to Speaker Barrett’s memorial address, 
reduced the attendance, so that the vote 
was a small one, largely composed of the 
opponents, many country members being 
absent. Under these circumstances, the 
vote was larger than might have been 
expected. 





“~~ —_ 


Tennessee women have been trying for 
years to secure a law raising the age of 
protection fer girls, which in that State 
is only ten years. ‘They asked to have it 
raised to eighteen. The House Judiciary 
Committee have reported adversely on 
this proposal, and recommend instead 
that the age be made twelve. “A Ten- 
nessee Mother” writes to the Nashville 
Banner that a boy of ten is incapable of 
making any legal contract to his own det- 
riment : 

But in Tennessee a little girl of ten, 
who cannot legally sel] her rag-doll, may 
make the most fatal contract ever made 
by or for woman, and is considered old 
enough to be held legally responsible for 
her act and for her judgment. The one 
who leads her into it, though he be forty, 
fifty or sixty years old, is guiltless before 
the law. .. . Perhaps, being women, we 
are unable to comprehend this matter in 
all its relations. Will the legislators in- 
vite the mothers of Nashville to hear their 
arguments in favor of raising the age of 
protection to twelve years, and against 
raising it to eighteen, and then possibly 
we may be convinced that they know 
better about this matter than we? Then 
we shall cease worrying our small brains 
over something that is only an imaginary 
injustice, and contentedly resume our 
patching and darning. 

The Nashville Banner strongly seconds 
this protest, and says: 

We want the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee who think that twelve-year-old 
girls should have no protection, to ex- 
plain very fully their position to the 
public. 

+r —— 

In Connecticut, the House Judiciary 
Committee gave a hearing last week on 
the pending bill to raise the age of protec- 
tion for girls from fourteen years to 
eighteen. Frances Ellen Burr addressed 
the committee, and pointed out that the 
present law ‘throws all the suffering on 
the shoulders of the child, and shields the 
man, who, in 99 cases out of 100, is the 
greater sinner of the two.” 


~~ 
or 


Mrs. L. M. Beck, of Indiana, writes: 
‘‘We are asking school suffrage of our 
Legislature, but, as usual, they are very 
much afraid the children and the homes 
will suffer if the women are allowed to 
participate in these public matters. We 
told the honorable gentlemen that if they 
would give us equal suffrage with men, 
we should have more time than we have 
now to take care of the home and children, 
for then we should only have to take the 
amount of time necessary to cast a ballot, 
while now we have to spend a great deal 
of time and money begging them to do for 
us what we should much prefer doing for 
ourselves.” 





The Boston Daily Journal says: 


The women who abused the privileges 
of the House on Tuesday by hissing mem- 


effect which political excitement might 
have upon womanly celicacy and good 
manners. 

The members who abused the privileges 
of their position by arguing for taxation 
without representation were listened to 
in dead silence by nearly all the women 
present. But somewhere up in the gal- 
lery there was one faint hiss, which calls 
out the foregoing comment from the 
Journal. A few days before, at the hear- 
ings in regard to Boston Common, which 
were largely attended by remonstrants as 
well as suffragists, there was most vigor- 
ous hissing. The remonstrants hissed even 
the innocent proposition that speakers 
should be limited to ten minutes. But 
the Boston Journal had not a word of 
disapprobation. Apparently it thought 
this was merely a legitimate way for 
women to exert their ‘indirect influence.” 
| Hissing is always out of order. But it is 
rebuked by the Journal only when it is 





bers who spoke against the suffrage bill | 
gave an unpleasant illustration of the | 


"directed against sentiments the Journal 
approves. 


The Judiciary Committee of the Minne- 
| sota Senate gave a hearing in the Senate 
Chamber, on Feb. 21, to the petitioners for 
/municipal suffrage for women. A large 
| delegation of ladies were present. Able 
| addresses were made by Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, of Red Wing, president of the 
Minnesota W. S. A., and by Mrs. A. B. 
Turley, of Minneapolis. Both these 
women are tax-paying widows. Senator 
John Day Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee, declared himself in favor of the 
bill, and called upon Senator Donnelly, 
the leader of the Populist party, who 
made a strong speech for equal rights. 
The newspapers praise the women’s 
speeches. The Minneapolis Times says: 

The fair sex fairly took the committee 
by storm. They filled about one-half of 
the Senate Chamber, and plenty of curious 


men filled the other half. The meeting 
was large and interesting. 





a 
WYOMING SPEAKS. 


The Wyoming Legislature, a few days 
ago, unanimously adopted the following 
concurrent resolution : 


Be it Resolved, By the second Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, that the possession and 
exercise of suffrage by the women in Wyoming 
for the past quarter of a century has wrought 
no harm, and has done great ) pees in many 
ways; that it has largely aided in banishing 
crime, pauperism and vice from this State, and 
that without any violent or epee legisla- 
tion; that it has secured peaceful and orderly 
elections, good government, and a remarkable 
degree of civilization and public order; and we 
point with pride to the fact that, after nearly 
twenty-five years of woman suffrage, not one 
county in Wyoming has a poor-house, that our 
jails are almost empty, and crime, except that 
committed by strangers in the State, almost 
unknown; and as the result of experience we 
urge every civilized community on the earth to 
enfranchise its women without delay. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded by the Governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and Terri- 
tory in this country, and to every legislative 
body in the world; and that we request the 
press throughout the civilized world to call the 
attention of their readers to these resolutions. 











or 
A WOMAN LEADS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In studying the antiquities of the 
American post-office, mainly to find out 
how much or how little we know, I have 
stumbled upon one fact that should be 
recorded in your columns. We all know 
that the women of the Revolution were at 
least as patriotic as the men. Their con- 
tributions towards the success of the 
Revolution have not yet received full 
justice at the hands of history. But for 
the present I will mention only one 
woman. 

Mary Katherine Goddard was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Giles Goddard, and born in New 
London, Ct. Her brother was the emi- 
nent William Goddard, the founder of 
the Goddard family in Rhode Island. 
William Goddard published newspapers 
in Providence, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. This passion of his will 
be graciously forgiven on the ground that 
all his papers were thoroughly American, 
and issued in the interest of the American 
cause. In 1773 he began the Maryland 
| Journal, and when he was called away by 
| his scheme to establish an American post- 
office, in opposition to the King’s Post, 
which was conducted with a view to re- 
mittances to the treasury in London, his 
sister took charge of the paper, not dis- 
| daining to set type, when necessary, and 
making altogether as good a paper as 
any. She conducted the Maryland Jour- 
nal from 1775 to 1784. At the same time 
she was postmaster (or must I say post- 
mistress? I hope not!) of Baltimore from 
1775 to 1800, with an interruption from 
1789 to 1793. It is highly probable that 
she was one of the first postmasters ap- 
pointed by American authority. When 
| Franklin was appointed Postmaster-Gen- 
|eral by Congress, Miss Goddard was in 
office, and stayed, though Franklin was 
very partial to his own friends and family, 
and Miss Goddard had her share of in- 
dependence. Anyhow, when the Ameri- 
can post-office began, a woman filled one 
of the most important places, and filled it 
well. In 1839 the post-office department, 
then, was wide of the mark in announcing 
that “‘it is contrary to arule of this de- 
partment to appoint ladies to office.” The 
document lies before me, and is signed by 
‘Sir, your obedient servant, Rob. Johns- 
ton, 2d Ass‘'t P.-M. General.”” Women 
were re-admitted to the postal service in 
later days. But a peculiar glory at- 
taches to the name of Mary Katherine 
Goddard. C. W. Ernst. 

Boston, Feb 27, 1893. 








SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The debate on the bill to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women was opened in 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives on Feb. 21, by Mr. Cnares F. 
SHUTE, of Malden. He said: 


Mr. Speaker: through the courtesy of 
the House chairman of the committee on 
woman suffrage, I have the honor of 
opening the debate on this important oc- 
casion. I believe this is the most impor- 
tant question that will come before this 
House this year. If thisbill is enacted, it 
will go down in history as a monument to 
the Legislature of 1893. For many years 
Ihave given this subject much thought, 
and I fail to find any reason assigned why 
men should be given the ballot that does 
not equally apply to women. Is not 
woman a part of the people for whom 
governments are constituted among men, 
“deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the gneve Is she not 
counted equal with man when =~ yl 
is to be assessed and taxes collected? Is 
she not, like man, arrested, fined, im- 
prisoned, yea, and executed for violation 
of the law? Men are thus dealt with 
under laws of their own making, but 
women suffer under laws in the making 
of which they have no part. If our 
revolutionary ancestors were right in 
declaring that taxation without represen- 
tation was tyranny in 1776, are not the 
women right in declaring the same 
doctrine in 1893? For one, I blush that 
in this land of boasted freedom we are 
lagging behind the mother country. Has 
England or Canada suffered by placing 
the ballot in the hands of women? We 
have already introduced woman to the bal- 
lot box, and no ill effects have resulted. 
You do not need to go outside this country 
to find the good effects of her use of the 
ballot, in the choice of those who are to 
have the management of the public 
schools, which are of such vital impor- 
tance to the good of the community. 
Has the wife and mother no right to 
a voice in deciding whether the baneful 
influence of the dram shop shall permeate 
the city or town in which she dwells? In 
short, why should we longer withhold 
from woman a voice in the management 
of all the local affairs that affect so closely, 
for good or ill, her property, her home, 
and her children? [Applause.] 

Mr. LEONARD, of Waltham: I am glad 
to bear my testimony in favor of this bill. 
I advocate it because I believe in it, and 
have always believed, ever since I have 
understood what suffrage meant, that 
women have an equal right with men to 
exercise this duty. 

Arguments against woman suffrage 
may be divided generally into two classes. 
First, the arguments used by avowed en- 
emies of suffrage, those who do not favor 
it upon any ground or any condition 
whatever. Second, arguments advanced 
by those who say that they do not object 
to woman suffrage in itself, that they are 
personally in favor of granting the ballot 
to women, but they have various reasons 
why they are not yet ready to take a de- 
cided stand. The objections under the 
first class are mainly those which we have 
heard for many years, but which we hear 
with a lessening volume to-day,—that 
suffrage is inconsistent with true woman- 
hood; and that we cannot give our wives 
and mothers and sisters the ballot with- 
out detracting something from their char- 
acter which we all honor as the crowning 
glory of womanhood. The progress of 
events has already answered that argu- 
ment. Forty years ago, woman had little 
to say or do of a public nature. All the 
avenues of business, all the prominent 
positions of society, were closed to her. 
She had no access to any college or school, 
and any one who then raised his voice in 
favor of any of these privileges or oppor- 
tunities was met with the same objection 
that, if women were permitted to enter 
upon these spheres, something would be 
taken from the dignity and glory of their 
characteras women. But the progress of 
events has already settled that contro- 
versy. Our college doors have already, 
nearly all of them, swung wide open to 
give her entrance, and already our girls 
have come out from those colleges bear- 
ing with them the palm of victory. What 
business avenue is there to-day which is 
not open to woman? The professions, 
which a few years ago it was thought she 
could never occupy, are being entered in 
constantly increasing numbers by her. 
Nobody objects to it. Women are in the 
pulpit, women are in the medical profes- 
sion, women are filling clerkships, and 
many positions of responsibility. Is any 
one suffering in consequence? Does any 
one for a moment think that woman 
should be debarred from these privileges ? 
Not in the least. Now, if we go on to the 
logical conclusion, and say that she may 
have the right to express her opinion in 
the most concrete form in which we are 
permitted, as American citizens, to ex- 
press an opinion, that she may be per- 
mitted to express her opinion by the 
ballot, is there anything in that which 
threatens to dethrone womanhood or take 
away from woman anything which we all 
admit to be her glory and pride? Cer- 
tainly not. Weare told that the sphere 
of women is educational. You say they 
should instruct their children, make them 
good citizens, teach them the duty of 
voting. Yes, the mother can do that. 
But if you permit her also to go a step 
further and express her own opinion by 
the ballot, will she be any less likely to 

(Conti don 8S d Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. GEN. U. S. GRANT igs an active 
woman of about 70 years. At present 
Mrs. Grant is in California visiting her 
son. 

Dr. MARY PUTNAM JacoBr has been 
elected chairman of the Section on Neu- 
rology at the N. Y. Academy of Medicine 
for the ensuing year. 

Mrs. Mary E. LEAsE has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Kansas State 
Board of Charities, and Mrs. Annie L. 
Diggs a member of the Board of Regents 
of the State University. 

Mrs. CRAWFORD, the Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Daily News, will read a 
paper on ‘Journalism as a Profession for 
Women,” at a great gathering of young 
men and women to be held in Lucerne 
next August. 

Mrs. Lipa BicKaM LarR, of Dayton, 
O., conducts the woman’s department of 
the Farmer’s Home, of which her son, Mr. 
B.W. Lair, is managing editor. Mrs. Lair 
is a teacher in a normal school and an 
active member of a literary club. 


Miss JENNIE PORTER, of Mason City, 
Ill., is the only woman in the class of 
forty-one members that recently graduat- 
ed from the Northwestern University 
School of Pharmacy, at Chicago. She is 
the third woman to graduate from the 
school. 

Miss Ipa LEwis, of Newport, R. I., 
has declined pressing invitations from 
the World’s Fair management to exhibit 
trophies and medals she has received for 
saving lives. She dislikes publicity, and 
does not care to abandon her work even 
for a brief period. 

Mrs. FRANCES J. MOORE, of London, 
Ont., won the first prize of $100 offered by 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia, 
for the best original waltz. The waltz is 
to be dedicated to the Canadian readers of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, and will be ac- 
companied by Mrs. Moore’s portrait. 

Miss WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, the 
Tennessee author, is spending the winter 
at Yalaha, Fla. For eight years Miss 
Dromgoole held the position of clerk of 
the Senate of Tennessee, with credit to 
herself and the State. While in Florida 
she will secure material for a serial to be 
published in the Youth’s Companion. 

Mrs. SARA A. UNDERWOOD, of Chi- 
cago, and formerly of Boston, has a 
superbly illustrated article in the March 
number of Worthington’s Magazine, Hart- 
ford, Conn., on ‘*The Chicago Women’s 
Club.” This is the largest and in some 
respects the most notable club of women 
in the country, whose courage, energy and 
wisdom have been manifested in impor- 
tant practical measures for the good of 
Chicago. A most interesting article by 
Amelia B. Edwards, the great Egyptolo- 
gist, appears inthe same number. It was 
written shortly before her death, and has 
never before been published. ‘How I 
Write a Novel,” is its title. 

Lapy HENRY SOMERSET has joined the 
editorial fraternity. The Woman’s Herald, 
for years the leading woman’s paper in 
England, has passed into the hands of Mr. 
E. H. Stout, who was from the beginning 
associated with Mr. Stead in the Pall Mali 
Gazette and Review of Reviews. He will 
conduct the business affairs of the new 
Woman’s Herald, while Lady Henry Som- 
set will be editor. The paper will be de- 
voted to all the interests of women, but 
preéminently to the ‘*‘White Ribbon” 
movement as represented by the World’s 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Those wishing to subscribe should send 
for specimen copies to Mr. Edwin H. 
Stout, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 

Mrs. Juun DAvis, president of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the 
M. E. Church, lately died at Cincinnati, O. 
Mrs. Davis was born in 1828, in Freeport, 
Western Pennsylvania. She was edu- 
cated at the Wesleyan Female College, 
Cincinnati. In 1849 she married Dr. John 
Davis, of that city. When the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society was organized, 
in 1881, she was one of the incorporators, 
and became the chairman of the executive 
board. Two years ago she was chosen 
the president of the society, succeeding 
Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes. These two emi- 
nent women were fellow students at the 
Cincinnati Wesleyan Female College. 
Mrs. Davis was the author of a memoir 
of Mrs. Hayes, which has had a wide cir- 
culation. Two years ago she was bereft 
of her husband, with whom she had lived 
happily for forty years. 
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FRANCHISE DEBATE IN MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continued from First Page.) 
teach her sons to be true citizens? Cer- 
tainly not. 

I have been concerned at the attitude 
taken by some of the members of this 
house, who say: ‘‘We are in favor of 
woman suffrage; we do not object to it; 

rsonally we should be glad to see them 

ave the ballot; but, for one reason or 
another, we are not yet prepared to vote | 
that they may have it.” One of their | 
principal reasons is that they think women | 
do not yet want it sufficiently to warrant 
us in making such a departure. If this 
measure fails to-day, it will be because a 
certain number of the members of this 
house, who, by their education, their 
associations, and their general profes- 
sions, are logically committed to vote for 
such a measure as this, hesitate for some 
such reasons. Now let us see if they are 
logical. They say women may have all 
the privileges I have named, and yet must 

not be permitted to vote because we do 

not know that the majority of them want 

to vote. Is that a logical position? Why, 

a friend of mine, a friend whom I respect, 

tells me h2 was talking with three young 

ladies who had just graduated from the 

university. He asked them how they 

stood upon this question, whether they 

wished him to vote for this measure. 

Two said they did not wish to vote, and 

one said she did. Now this good friend 

thinks, if we pass the vote here to-day to 

rmit women to vote, that we place a 

uty upon the two at the request of the 
one, which they ought not to be made to 
bear. I think that is a fair statement of 
this objection as it exists in many minds 
to-day. But do we really place any obli- 

ation upon anybody when we give them 
the right to vote? I wish we did place 
more of an obligation than we do, or are 
enabled to do by our election laws. Does 
any one suppose, when we place the bal- 
lot in the hands of men, that we place any 
burdensome duty upon them? Iam sorry 
to say we do not. I wish more of them 
did feel that way. Nowif there aremany 
women who do feel so, that fact is the 
strongest reason to me why I should vote 
to give them the right of suffrage. In 
heaven’s name, what do we need here in 
this country, in this State, in all the 
States of this Union, so much as consci- 
entious feeling on the part of voters that 
it is a duty to exercise the franchise? If 
we could have a larger number of such 
voters, we should have better laws and 
more interest in this highest and noblest 
function of the American citizen. 


Mr. White, of Brookline, offered an 
amendment to the bill to the effect that 
the question of giving municipal suffrage 
to women should be submitted to the 
voters of the entire State next November, 
including women as well as men. 


Mr. Wuire: I offer this amendment 
for this reason: Ever since the organiza- 
tion of this Commouwealth, the priuciple 
has been recognized that any change in 
our policy so important as to involve an 
amendment to the Constitution should 
not be adopted until it had been accepted 
by a majority of the people, thus main- 
taining the principle that fundamental 
changes should not take place until it had 
been made evident that they were in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the majority. 
* Now this bill involves changes more far- 
reaching and important than any amend- 
ment to the Constitution ever adopted, al- 
though it happens that it does not require 
an amendment in order to carry it into 
effect. Therefore it seems to me proper 
that we should adopt in this case the same 
principle which we adopt in the case of 
an amendment to the Constitution. This 
is a matter which appeals particularly to 
the women of the Commonwealth. I 
think it is only right, therefore, that they 
should be given an equal opportunity 
with the men to vote upon the acceptance 
of this act. In that way we shall obtain 
the sentiment of the whole people of the 
Commonwealth before this act goes into 
effect. It seems to me that this is pecu- 
liarly proper in the present case, because 
we were not elected upon this issue, and 
it may very well be that we do not accu- 
rately represent the feeling of the people 
of this State. In my own case, I feel that 
my vote on this question will not repre- 
sent the wishes of the majority of the 
people of my town or of a majority of the 
women of my town. I believe the major- 
ity of them are opposed to this bill; and 
although I believe myself that it will work 
badly, although I believe that giving 
women the right to vote on the school 
question has been a failure, yet I believe 
so firmly in the principle of equal rights 
for all people, whether men or women, 
that I shall vote for this bill, in spite of 
any practical objections which occur to 
me. But I believe that the most satisfac- 
tory method of settling the question will 
be by adopting the amendment | have 
offered. 

Mr. COAKLEY, of Cambridge: I have 
heard on a number of occasions members 
rise on the floor and say they were talk- 
ing on the unpopular side of this or that 
question. If were to judge by the 
appearance of the gallery and floor here 
to-day, [ should surely be forced to 
admit that I was talking on the unpop- 
ular side of this question. But I am a 








dissenter to the report of the committee 
on woman suffrage, and I still believe | 
that I am talking on the popular side, and | 
that in opposing this bill I have with me 
the great majority of the women of Mas- | 
sachusetts. I believe that the women of | 
Massachusetts who do not wish to vote 
far outnumber the women who do wish 
to vote. ‘The fact that the women who 
do not wish to vote are not here to-day 
(I understand from some of my woman 
suffrage friends that all the ladies who 
are here are woman suffragists) may be 
because they are too busy to come, or 
meey A some of them do not {consider 
that it is their sphere to be here, whether 
busy or not. At any rate, I believe that 
the women of Massachusetts, in large 





roportions, object strenuously to woman 
ar og That bein the case, I feel it 
my duty to oppose it. Of fifty 
women of my acquaintance, to whom 
have spoken on this subject since the 
hearing was held before our committee, 
every one, with a single exception, has 
asked me not to vote for this bill. ‘They 
have said to me that they did not want 
to vote, that the passage of this bill would 
impose a burden on them which they did 
not want to assume. And I believe that 
it is a burden, notwithstanding the iron- 
ical remarks of the very excellent woman 
who came before our committee and told 
us that it was not a burden. | still believe 
that it would prove a burden upon nine- 
tenths of the persons whom it would 
affect. That being the fact, the members 
of this house can do nothing better than 
to refuse to pass the bill. If it were left, 
as the gentleman from Brookline sug- 
gests, to the women avd men combined 
to vote, I believe they would vote against 
it. I think myself that I will vote for the 
bill as amended. The bill as amended is 
a fair bill. I do not believe that this Leg- 
islature has the moral right to pass this 
bill without the amendment. This Legis- 
lature has not the right to pass any bill 
which the members believe does not meet 
with the approval of a majority of the 
voters of this State. 

The second reason why I object to this 
bill, and why I propose not to vote for it, 
is that I have too much respect for women 
to endeavor by my vote to drag them into 
the snare of politics, into the meshes of 
politics, into what one of the petitioners 
called the “dirty pool of politics.” She 
believed that the pool was dirty and that 
women could purify it. I doubt that, and 
I think it a dangerous experiment. I do 
not believe that a woman could purify 
politics any more than the ordinary 
woman can reform the drunkard whom 
she marries to reform him, and we have 
not seen that she has done that. On the 
contrary, in the words of Lord ‘Tennyson— 
I have forgotten that; [ will read it. 
{ Laughter. | 
Thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sym- 
pathize with clay. 

I believe that perfectly. I believe that 
if you put her on a level with the ward 
heeler, send her into the ward caucuses 
of the city of Boston, you will not have 
as much respect for her when you meet 
her on the street next day. 


Mr. Moore, of Walpole: No one has 
greater reverence for women than my- 
self. I have sisters, as well as daughters, 
that I would gladly provide for in the 
hour of danger, or extend to them any 
provision which I thought was best. But, 
sir, we destroy all that is grand and 
beautiful in life when we try to bring 
women to our level. Woman is something 
to be loved, living in a higher sphere. 
She is a purifying element to the human 
family. Who shall be better teachers 
than women to instil purity of living in 
the youth of the land, to help make men 
both physically and morally strong? I 
should be loth to destroy, in this nine- 
teenth century, the days of chivalry, for 
woman is to-day living in another and 
higher sphere. hear woman asking for 


oun 


more suffrage than she now has. She 
knows not what she is asking for. It re- 
calls a passage in the Scriptures. You 


may recall the mother of the children of 
Zebedee coming to the Saviour, and He 
turned to her, as only the Saviour could 
turn, and said, ‘*‘What wilt thou?” And 
she said, ‘‘Grant that these, my two 
sons, may sit, the one on thy right hand 
and the other on the left, in thy king- 
dom.” And He turned to her again, as 
only the Saviour could turn His pitying 
look, and He said, ‘*‘Ye know not what ye 
ask.” ‘Then He turned again, and He 
said, ‘‘Are ye able to drink of the cup 
that I shall drink of, and to be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with?” 
And they said, ‘‘We are able.” And He 
said, ‘*Ye shall drink indeed of my cup 
and be baptized with the baptism that I 
am baptized with: but to sit on my right 
hand or on my left, is not mine to give.” 
And when these women ask for suffrage 
here, I say they know not what they ask. 
Those who vote the appropriations for 
war must themselves do the fighting. 
Shall I allow my children to go before the 
examining committee and submit to a 
physical examination to see if they are 
fitted for service on the field? Then the 
answer comes back, ‘‘ Your daughters will 
be nurses.” But can we have 200,000 
nurses in the army? Shall we want 200,- 
000 nurses? And the answer comes back, 
No. I stand here to-day as a living wit- 
ness to all that is grand and beautiful in 
the life of woman. What makes a man 
brave in battle? Is it not that he is to 
receive the plaudits of the women? It is 
to be able to render a good account to the 
loved ones at home, and to throw the 
laurel at the feet of those he desires to 
honor. Mr. Speaker, I would to God 
that the whole Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts could hear me, that the women of 
the land could hear me to-day, as J stand 
and ask as a favor, not as aright, but as 
a privilege, that women may not be 
brought down to our level. I trust that 
the bill will not pass. 


MR. BECKFORD, of Lynn: I desire to 
answer one or two questions that have 
been asked of me. It was inquired, Who 
asked for Municipal Suffrage? 100,000 
women ask it by their petitions at the 
State House. Over 100,000, but many 
names of course are repeated. I will try 
to be fair, and [ think it is certainly safe 
and fair to call them 50,000. ‘The organi- 
zations of women that have asked for 
suffrage, with the petitioners, aggregate 
100,000. And how many women have 
ever remonstrated? Not 5,000 through- 
out the whole State of Massachusetts. 
How many men ask for this? Their names 
are upon the petitions at the State House 
to the number of 30,000. Who are these 
men? The bone and sinew of this Com- 
monwealth. The Central Labor Union, 
the Congress of working men, unani- 
mously, by vote, instructed the officers of 





the Trades Unions of Boston and vicinity, 
with a membership of 60,000, to favor this 
measure; making 90,000 men and 100,000 
women who ask for the passage of this 
bill. How long have they been asking 
forit? For the last forty years. I was 

rmitted, as one of the members of this 

gislature, to sit in the Green Room the 
other day when that place was crowded 
and hundreds were turned away. Look 
in the faces of those women, and tell me 
they were not in earnest if you can. Tell 
me that they did not believe these rights 
belonged to them as well as us! It is 
not a new thing for me to advocate 
woman suffrage. I have been a suf- 
fragist ever since I cast my first ballot. 
I cast my ballot in the city yonder, where 
I want to inform my friend in the Ist 
Diyision (Mr. Coakley) that no heelers 
prevent our women from voting. They 
walk in, and the gentlemen that are there 
take off their hats; there is no smoking 
about the place, and it is as respectable in 
any of our precincts as it is in a church or 
schoolhouse. ‘They tell us the mothers 
and the wives and the daughters and the 
sisters do not want it. My wife is one of 
the women that want it. My daughters 
are among the women that want it. | am 
of the men that want them to have it. I 
hope this House to-day will, by a decisive 
vote, say that this bill shall pass. 


Mr. Ror, of Worcester: Weare told 
some strange things here to-day, and some 
that are familiar. But I can not find 
language to express my surprise that a 
gentleman should arise here, and, at this 
late stage, offer to amend this bill to take 
every —_ and privilege out of our 
hands. | should like to know where the 
gentleman has been for years, when he 
says this has not been an issue before the 
Commonwealth. For forty years the 
women have been coming, year after year, 
to this House, asking that justice might 
be done them. And now we are told it 
must be referred to the people as if it 
were a Constitutional amendment. That 
is not the case. It stands upon precisely 
the same basis as the bill that women 
might vote for school committee. We 
were told by the gentleman in the Ist 
Division (Mr. Coakley) that very likely 
the ladies were at home, too busy to ap- 
pear as remonstrants, and it raised a 
laugh. A lady tells me possibly they 
were at home playing whist. I leave that 
question with the ladies themselves. 
There are other issues of far greater 
magnitude here. A gentleman quotes 
from the good book. I yield not to him 
nor to any one in my reverence for that 
book, but that mother he quoted asked 
not anything for this earth, but for some- 
thing yonder, for a place at the right 
hand of Christ in heaven. Woman is not 
asking for that to-day. It is for justice 
on earth. No one calls this a heaven, and 
it is justice we want on earth. We have 
been asking for it day after day and year 
after year. 1 thank the gentleman in the 
4th Division (Mr. Moore) for some of his 
words. He says, Shall women vote upon 
appropriations for war measures and 
they themselves not fight? Let them fight 
as many a man does, with all his proud 
talk; let them fight as those who have 
occupied the highest positions in this 
Commonwealth, nay in this nation, have 
done—by asubstitute. [Applause.] And 
many a woman, let me tell you, though 
she could not fight, paid her 3400—nay, 
her $1,C00—and sent a man into the fight. 
And upon the plains of the Great West, 
where grows the bread that we of the 
East eat, those crops were raised during 
those weary years by the women who 
stayed at home, while the father and 
brother and son went into the fight; and 
there we shall find them if trial ever 
again overtakes us. Hespeaks of nurses. 
Yes, it was a woman, a Massachusetts 
woman, who applied, even before the 
blood was shed at Baltimore, to President 
Lincoln, saying, ‘‘Allow me to organizea 
nurse department tor this government.” 
That was Dorothea Dix. And there was 
Clara Barton, a name revered as far as 
humanity reaches. And what does she 
say? **When you were weak and I was 
strong, I toiled for you. Now you are 
strong and I am weak. Because of my 
work for you, I ask your aid. [ ask the 
ballot for myself and my sex.” And this, 
my comrade in the 4th Division, is said 
for you. 

If there had been an artist present at 
that hearing in the Green Room the other 
day, I would have had him depict upon 
canvass for all time two faces out of 
those assembled there. Mrs. Livermore. 
You know what that name means. You 
know what a power she was during the 
War of the Rebellion. Her hand was ever 
ready for every good word and work. She 
asks the ballot for the protection of those 
who are dear to her. And another face 
and another voice, one that sang those 
verses that have echoed in every State and 
county in this Union: J 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of 

the Lord. 

God grant that Mrs. Howe may live to 
sing those words over again when her 
sisters are enfranchised ! 

Mr. Rosnosky, of Boston: There was 
no memorandum given to me, nor any 
poem for me to recite. I have not pre- 
pared anything, but simply desire to state 
facts. Before our committee I advocated 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
in the Sixth Division (Mr. White.) I 
asked the committee to stand up and re- 
port this bill favorably, with the proviso 
that it should not come into effect until 
adopted by the people of the Common- 
wealth. lam in favor now of the amend- 
ment. Let the people of the Common- 
wealth say whether this law shall take 
effect. If a “var | of the committee 
would bring in a bill giving women full 
suftrage, | would vote forthat. But why 
should we parcel it off in parcels? If you 
give them this bill to-day, for municipal 
suffrage, it will not stop here. They will 
come again. They won't stop. I say, 
Give it to them all at once; give them the 
privilege in such a bill as that. 


Mr. DARLING, of Hyde Park. I want 
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. 
to look at this matter in a little different 


way. I do not consider this question 
quite so much a question of woman’s 
rights as a question of men’s rights. In 
every department and condition of life, 
outside of politics, man stands upon a 
higher plane than he does there. the 


| methods of our political campaigns are 
| never indulged in by men of business, 
| never indulged in in domestic or social af- 


fairs. Why? Simply because women are 
not in politics. It is their influence that 
we want. It is their influence that will 
sweeten this muddy pool that has been 
talked of. 

It is also said that women will bring 
sentiment into politics. 1 sincerely trust 
they will. We want the injection of a lit- 
tle wholesome sentiment into politics. 
Only a few days ago the women came in 
large numbers to the Green Room to save 
the people’s Common. We want that same 
influence in our political life. It will do 
us all good. 

It is also urged that women do not take 
advantage of the liberty they now have of 
voting for school committee. Let us re- 
verse that fora moment. Supposing that 
the right of suffrage had been in the hands 
of the women of this Commonwealth 
since the formation of the government, 
and, after repeated clamorings for forty 
years on the part of men, the women had 
finally said to us, **Gentlemen, we will 
permit you to vote. You must not look 
at the rest of the ticket, but you may vote 
for members of the school committee, if 
you are good.” I want to ask how many 
men within the hearing of my voice would 
have accepted that? Not so large a per- 
centage of you, gentlemen, would have 
voted for school committee as long as the 
ladies have done. It is also said that a 
large portion of the women do not want 
to vote. So it was said in the old slavery 
days that the slaves did not want to be 
free. ‘They were happy and contented 
where they were. Supposing they were. 
Iam perfectly willing to admit that the 
majority of them were happy and con- 
tented. But had the others no rights? 
The others did have rights, and the great 
mass of Christianity outside the slaves 
had rights in that matter, and they con- 
sidered it and showed it. So in this case, 
the women who want to vote have some 
rights, and we, as men, have some rights 
in this matter. It will dous good to bring 
them in. Let us try this experiment, and 
1 believe you will find that women will 
perform this duty, as they do all the du- 
ties of life, better than we do. 


Mr. WELLMAN, of Malden: I cannot, 
in the moment that remains, discuss with 
any elaborateness such a question as this. 
It is, as has well been said, one of the 
greatest questions that can come before 
this house. It is a very serious question 
to all the people of this Commonwealth. 
It should not be settled by popular clamor, 
nor by any desire to please, nor by anv 
thought of glory, nor by any other out- 
side consideration. It seems to me as 
clear as the sunlight that there is no such 
thing as a natural right to vote in either 
women or men. I believe all the great 
students of political history are agreed 
upon that proposition. We must thrust 
aside this talk about that matter, and 
come down to the real issue, which I con- 
sider to be this. Those persons in the 
Commonwealth ought to vote whose vot- 
ing will best subserve the welfare of the 
Commonwealth and of every being in it. 
If woman ought to vote to subserve that 
welfare, then she ought to vote; and if 
the women alone ought to vote and the 
men ought not to vote,in order to sub- 
serve that welfare, that ought to be the 
law. On many accounts, I should like 
very much to see this experiment tried, 
but it does not seem to me that we ought 
to settle this serious matter by personal 
desires. We ought to settle it by a sol- 
emn, serious answer to the question which 
I have propounded: What is for the wel- 
fare of this old Commonwealth? I think 
it a very doubtful thing whether we ought 
to try such an experiment. It has been 
recently said by a wise and thoughtful 
scholar, **That nation and that race will 
win which takes the best care of the fam- 
ily.’ The family is the heart of our social 
re What is likely to be the effect of 
thrusting the women of Massachusetts 
into the turmoil of political life, upon this 
great institution of the family, which is 
the core of our social system? We can- 
not afford even to run the risk of touch- 
ing that centre of the social life. The 
women of this Commonwealth hold such 
a position of influence and honor as is held 
by the women of no other country in the 
world, so far as I know. In such a mat- 
ter, which touches the family and the in- 
fluence and power of women, I, for one, 
turn myself, as I am proud to acknowl- 
edge that [ often do, to the influence and 
advice of good women. I would not have 
spoken here to-day if I did not believe 
that I speak at this moment to represent 
the vast majority of the women of the 
Commonwealth, who have asked me over 
and over again to stand here to-day and 
protest against their womanhood and their 
family and empire being invaded in such 
a way as this. 


Mr. LEONARD: I myself am in favor 
of general suffrage. I should be glad to 
have it. But municipal suffrage we can 
grant as a Legislature. In several States, 
municipal suffrage has been granted by 
an act of the Legislature, and there is a 
certain advantage in this. If the fears of 
some of these gentlemen should prove 
true, and the result of the women voting 
should be pernicious, the next Legisla- 
ture can repeal this bill, which could not 
be done if it were a constitutional amend- 
ment. But I believe that the women will 
conduct themselves so well in the exer- 
cise of this right that. before long they 
will be given still further suffrage. Mayor 
Hayes, of Lynn, before the committee the 
other day, put this matter in its true light. 
He said, You may establish suffrage under 
what conditions you please, but after you 
have made them, you have no right to 
say that the women of this Common- 
wealth shall not have the privilege of vot- 


ing under the same conditions that you 
mete out tomen. We have decided here 
in this Commonwealth in favor of certain 
standards of suffrage. Having done that, 
if we are to give suffrage to women, we 
must give it to them on the same condi- 
tions as to ourselves. There is no other 
logical ground to stand upon. I was some- 
what pained at the attitude of my friend 
from Malden. I know he is sincere, and 
I admire him for that. But last year in 
this house, when we had before us a bill 
to permit women to vote on the question of 
license, nobody made a stronger speech in 
its favor than the gentleman from Malden. 
Having taken the ground that he did 
then, he is logically bound to go further. 
What right have we to give suffrage to 
any class of voters in order to impose 
upon a city or town a certain municipal 
policy, and then say they shall not have 
the right to vote for those who must be 
responsible for the enforcement of that 
policy? The women pay taxes, and they 
should have a voice in saying how that 
money shall be spent. In the city I rep- 
resent, upon property which women hold 
in their own right they paid last year 
about $60,000 in taxes, one-quarter of all 
the taxes of the city. Have they no right 
to say anything in regard to how that 
money shall be spent? We have given to 
every man, whether he has any money or 
not, the right to say how the money of 
these women shall be spent. We give all 
men the right to say what the municipal 
policy shall be on these questions, and in 
the name of common sense, is there any- 
thing wrong, is there anything unjust, is 
it not, on the contrary, eminently just, 
that we say these women should have the 
same privilege which we enjoy ourselves? 

Mr. Roe: The gentleman in the Ist 
Division (Mr. Coakley) used a cant ex- 
pression that to me is more distasteful 
than any other that could possibly come 
into this debate. He referred to ‘‘woman’s 
sphere,” and then I suppose he would 
give us his own definition of what woman’s 
sphere is. I say that woman has the same 

rivilege of defining her own sphere that 
8 accorded to man, or that man has taken 
for himself. ‘Then one word as to the 
family. I delight in the picture that my 
friend in the 1st Division (Mr. Wellman) 
has drawn of the family. There come 
to my mind at this moment two families: 
the one of which I was a part when a 
boy; and as ason, I ask for suffrage that 
my mother may be the equal of my father 
in the power of protecting those over 
whom she would stretch her arms; as a 
brother, that my sister, near my own age, 
may be equal with her husband in the 
power of protecting those children that 
God has given her. And another home 
comes before me, the presiding genius of 
which will ask. as her first question, as I 
enter its door to-night, ‘* How did the vote 
go on woman suffrage?” Is she any less 
alady? Is she any less a woman because 
she is interested in this question? And 
my two little girls, they, too, are inter- 
ested in this question, and they will hang 
upon the answer. And I ask of you, gen- 
tlemen, your votes, that not only my 
daughters, but yours, may vote and act 
and live for themselves. Let us, in behalf 
of these, see that womankind is granted 


this boon. [Applause.] 
PIERPONT AND WHITTIER: A MISQUO- 
TATION. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have been very kindly reminded by 
my friend and relative, Miss Anna Gard- 
ner, of Nantucket, of the fact that in my 
article speaking of Miss Anna E. Dickin- 
son’s second lecture in Asbury Park, the 
reference to Whittier as the author of the 
lines, 

‘*‘Which executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God,’’ 
is incorrect. Miss Gardner assures me 
that John Pierpont, and not John G. 
Whittier, wrote the poem containing 
those words. Miss Dickinson’s lecture 
was an unwritten one, and probably she 
had in mind Whittier’s poem in which he 
says,— 
‘*The crowning fact, 

The kingliest act 

Of freedom is the freeman’s vote,’’ 
as she with unstudied eloquence referred 
to the dear poet whom we all so loved and 
venerated. 

After we returned to the pretty cottage 
where we were guests, it occurred to me 
to read Whittier’s poem, ‘‘The Eve of 
Election,” and I did so. Finding the well- 
remembered words she quoted not there, 
I appealed to her for the poem in which 
they occurred, and we both looked dili- 
gently through the volume in hand, and 
finally concluded that they must have 
been lines in some ungathered poem of 
Whittier’s, or that the author had changed 
the forceful expression—as he sometimes 
changed his lines—when the poem was 
published in a volume after appearing in 
some perodical. 

I remembered that he changed the line, 
‘*] hear the wild bee wind his horn,”’ 
which now appears in his poem called 
“The Summons,’’ from the form in which 
it first appeared in the Atlantie Monthly. 

Then the line was 
‘‘The wild bee winds his mellow horn.” 

A criticism in the Boston Journal of 
that date, claiming that the poet Samuel 
Rogers had a prior right to the form of 
expression used in the line, led to the con- 
clusion that the line was one of uncon- 
scious plagiarism, and Whittier gracefully 
conceded Rogers’ right to the form, and 
changed his line. 





Now that my better informed friend has 
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assured me that the lines I attributed to 
Whittier were really from the pen of Pier- 
pont, I am anxious that others should 
share the correction, as it is their due; 
and I ask, if it be convenient, that the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL will kindly give the 
whole of Pierpont’s poem, if not too long, 
or at least that portion which contains the 
lines above quoted. Miss Gardner in- 
forms me that she has the poem in her 
scrap-book, but doubtless Boston can 
afford you many a copy. 

A voice at my side is uttering a pleas- 
ant reminiscence of Pierpont in the long- 
ago days. I remember hearing him deliver 
his poem, ‘*The Calf of Gold,” in the 
Atheneum Hall, on Nantucket Island, as 
long ago as 1854, while I sat as a quiet 
reporter in the audience. I wonder how 
it would seem to me if I had been Nellie 
Miles or Nellie Sherman, when they sat 
each on one arm of his big chair in Dr. 
Sherman’s hospitable home in Waltham, 
and the dear old poet-clergyman, with 
silver locks, recited to the admiring girls 
his own poem beginning 

‘Was it the chime of a tiny bell ?’’ 

I think the poem is entitled ‘‘Passing 
Away.” I do not know the title of the 
one containing the lines which I errone- 
ously attributed to Whittier, but will be 
grateful for your republication of them. 

PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 

47 West 12th Street, New York City. 

[In ‘Songs of Three Centuries,’’ com- 
piled by Whittier, the poem is given and 
is credited'to Pierpont. It is as follows: 

TO CONGRESS. 
A Word from a Petitioner. 


What! our petitions spurned! The prayer 

Of thousands—tens of thousands—cast, 
Unheard, beneath your Speaker's chair! 

But ye will hear us, first or last. 
The thousands that last year ye scorned 

Are millions now. Be warned! Be warned! 


“The ox that treadeth out the corn 
Thou shalt not muzzle.’’ Thus saith God. 
And will ye muzzle the free-born, 
The man, the owner of the sod, 
Who ‘‘gives the grazing ox his meat,”’ 
And you, his servants here, your seat? 


There's a cloud, blackening up the sky! 
East, West, and North its curtain spreads ; 
Lift to its muttering folds your eye! 
Beware! for, bursting on your heads, 
It hath a force to bear you down; 
Tis an insulted people's frown. 
Ye may have heard of the Soultin, 
And how his Janissaries fell! 
Their barracks, near the Atmeidan, 
He barred, and fired, and their death-yell 
Went to the stars, and their blood ran 
In brooks across the Atmeidan. 


The despot spake; and in one night 

The deed was done. He wields alone 
The sceptre of the Ottomite, 

And brooks no brother near his throne. 
Even now the bow-string, at his beck, 

Goes round his mightiest subject’s neck. 


Yet will he in his saddle stoop— 

I’ve seen him, in his palace yard— 
To take petitions from a troop 

Of women, who, behind his guard, 
Come up, their several suits to press, 

To state their wrongs, and ask redress. 


And these into his house of prayer 

I’ve seen him take; and as he spreads 
His own before his Maker there, 

These women’s prayers he hears or reads ; 
For, while he wears the diadem, 

He is instead of God to them. 


And this he must do. He may grant, 
Or may deny; but hear he must. 

Were his Seven Towers all adamant, 
They'd soou be levelled with the dust, 

And ‘public feeling’? make short work— 
Should he not hear them—with the Turk. 


Nay, start not from your chairs, in dread 
Of cannon shot or bursting shell! 
These shall not fall upon your head, 
As once upon your house they fell. 
We have a weapon firmer set 
And better than the bayonet; 


A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the wili of God; 
And from its force nor doors nor locks 

Can shield you ;—'tis the ballot-box. 


Black as your deed shall be the balis 

That from that box shall pour like hail! 
And when the storm upon you falls, 

How will your craven cheeks turn pale! 
For, at its coming though ye laugh, 

*T will sweep you from your hall like chaff. 


Not women now—the people pray. 
Hear us,—or from us ye will hear. 
Beware! A desperate game ye play' 
The men that thicken in your rear, 
Kings though ye be, may not be scorned. 
Look to your move, yourstake! Ye're warned. 


Sa Ae 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Judge Campbell, of Colorado Springs, 
lately read an interesting paper before the 
Monday Night Club of the First Congre- 
gational Church of that city, on the Legal 
Status of Women in Colorado. 

‘The National Press League is congratu- 
lating itself upon having Mrs. Frances 
Folsom Cleveland as a member. Mrs. 
Cleveland sent a charming letter of accept- 
ance, which is to be placed in the safety 
vault with other treasures of the League. 

The Colorado Senate has added Miss 
Nettie O’Conner and Miss Pearl Giles to 
its committee on enrolment. On the 
same day the House passed a bill which 
provides that widows shall not receive 
more than $1,000 from an estate before 
the administrator is appointed. 

The new primary school-house on Glen 
Road, Roxbury, Mass., is to be named 
the Margaret Fuller School. It has been 
so named at the request of the Ward 23 
(Roxbury) School Suffrage Association. 
The gentlemen of the neighborhood have 





presented the school with a handsome U.S. 
flag and a streamer bearing the honored 
name. The West Roxbury News published 
a brief memoir of Margaret Fuller, writ- 
ten, by request, by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York 
City, has offered for the year 1893 one 
thousand scholarships at any of the lead- 
ing colleges or schools of the United 
States, upon the condition of introducing 
the magazine into certain neighborhoods. 
Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Aun Arbor, Chi- 
cago, the Southern colleges, the great 
schools of art and medicine, all are alike 
open to the ambitious boy or girl who is 
not afraid of work. ‘The scholarship it- 
self includes board, lodging, laundry and 
tuition—all free. 

Dr. Rice is contributing to the Forum a 
series of articles on **Our Public School 
Sysiem.” A successful college president, 
writing to the editor of the Woman’s 
Tribune, says: ‘‘It seems to me conspicu- 
ous in Dr. Rice’s articles in the Forum 
that the schools he commends are those 
in which women have a large degree of 
power and influence. In Boston no 
woman may be a principal; in New York 
there is a strong feeling against women 
on school boards; in Indianapolis women 
exert a very large amount of influence, 
and the same is true of Minneapolis. In 
the two latter cities, the schools receive 
Dr. Rice’s commendation. ‘These articles 
are immensely interesting to teachers, and 
should receive general attention.” 

An Atlanta correspondent says that 
Rev. Car] Bersh has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the German Lutheran church be- 
cause there are too many women members. 
**You see,” he said, ‘‘it is impossible to 
run a church where the women take 
charge of everything. There are not | 
more than three or four men in the church, 
the rest are women. When I first assumed | 
the pastorate I used to go to the meetings 
and occupy the position to which I was | 
entitled. I soon found out that my pres- | 
ence was not welcome. Such being the | 
case, what couldI do but resign? I did 
not preach last Sunday, and will not | 
preach any more for that congregation. I | 
will teach their Sunday schoo] until they | 
can make some other arrangement, but | 
as for being pastor of a church composed | 
entirely of women, I must be excused in | 
future.” Probably the women will be | 
glad to excuse him. Let them get some | 
earnest and gifted woman for a pastor, | 
and she will be able to convert men as | 
well as women, and the pews will no 
longer be occupied by women alone. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THREE YOUNG CATS. 


There were three of them. They all 
had big whiskers, and were about six 
inches high (not the whiskers, but the 
three). They were young and handsome. 
Their names were Mary, Richard, and 
Clementina. Folks could not stop to say 
all this, and they called the three Moll, 
Dick and Clem. 

These three went out to sing one night. 
Their mothers did not favor it, and gave 
them a bit of advice. ‘'Be sure you don’t 
go into any bad company. Get to bed 
early.” 

It was a bright kind of a night. The 
moon looked good as a gold dollar, shin- 
ing up in the sky, never so much as once 
asking—like some folks—‘‘How do I 
look?” 

But those three singers—why did they 
take Billy along? Ile was bad company. 


‘s‘Where shall we sing?” squeaked little | 


Moll. 

‘‘Up on the fence,” said Billy, who was 
large for his age, had a strong voice, a 
fine pair of whiskers, and liked to show 


en fence?” humbly piped Dick. 

“Squire Martin’s, of course! That 
fence has a good wide top.” 

The sly Billy! Everybody knew he 
was fond of the squire’s pet, Polly, and 
also that this fence was vefy high. You 
could see it away down street, far off as 
the town pump, even. Whata nice band- 
stand it made to show off Billy’s skill! 

Clem was cunning. 

Said Clem, ‘‘You want some one to 
look out for you in case an enemy comes, 
and I will stay on the ground and watch.” 

‘Don’t want any one to watch for me,” 
snarled Billy, who wished to be up where 
Polly Martin could see him. 

‘‘Do watch!” squeaked Moll and piped 
Dick, turning to Clem. 

“J will watch,” said Clem. Then she 


winked at the moon as much as to say, | 


‘But I won’t wait if danger comes.” 

‘All up on the fence!” fiercely ordered 
Billy, like a captain. 

The singers took their places, all sitting 
in a row. 

“Shall we try to sing ‘Auld Lang Syne 
or ‘Down in the Garden?” asked Captain 
Billy, in a proud voice. 

“Why do you want to sing ‘Down in 
the Garden?’ pettishly asked Moll. 


b] 
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Very stiffly, Billy, the captain, said, 
‘*‘What do you want to sing ‘Auld Lang 
Syne’ for?” 

“*T don’t.” 

‘*You do.” 

**No, I don’t, I say.” 

**You shall now, and if you don’t, I'll 
pull your whiskers!” 





Here Moll showed all her white teeth. 
‘““You dare me? There, madame!” and 





| Captain Billy gave a ferocious pull on | 


| Moll’s whiskers. 

What a concert there was then! 
scolding, storming, raving! 

**Run!* suddenly called out Clem; she 
even shrieked it. 

What had this watcher seen? 

Squire Martin in his red night-cap at a 
window. He was bawling, ‘‘Wife; fetch 
me the biggest pail, and full of hot water!’ 

The prudent Clem scrambled over a 
fence at the right, but Billy, Dick and 
| Moll were pulling whiskers, screaming, 
| and scolding. 

Down came the water! Lucky, was it 
| not, the fire was out and the water cold? 

What a soaking the screamers had! and 
how they scampered home! As for their 
mothers, every one snarled, “I told you 
so!’ Ah, if those young folks had not 
fallen into bad company, and if they had 
only gone to bed early! 

As for Polly Martin, it was a long time 
before she would even look at Captain 
Billy, she was so ashamed of him!—Rev. 
Edward A. Rand in Our Little Ones. 


Such 








HUMOROUS. 


The Boston Transcript suggests that a 
good many men are generous to a fault 
when the fault happens to be their own. 


Papa—How long is that hill where you 
coast? Warren — About three seconds 
down and ten minutes up. — Harper’s 
Young People. 


Mother—So you wish my daughter for 
| your wife? He (gallantly)—Partly that, 
madam, and partly that you may be my 
| mother-in-law.—Detroit Free Press. 


| ‘Suppose Columbus hadn’t discovered 

America, Willie; would you have liked 
| that?” ‘You bet! It would ha’ cut 
| jography down one - half. ’’— Harper's 
"Bazar. 


| Teacher — A nomad is a person who 
| moves about a great deal, and never re- 
mains long in one place. Johnny, name 
some tribes of nomads. Johnny—cooks and 
| chambermaids.— The Teachers’ Weekly. 


There is said to be a town in Oklahoma 
named Tipperusalem. One early settler 
wanted the place called Tipperary, an- 
other wanted Jerusalem, and they com- 
promised upon Tipperusalem. 


Her Father—Is there any chance of 
promotion in your business or increase in 
your salary? Suitor—Is there? Why 
my position is next to the lowest in the 
establishment !— Tid-Bits. 


Indulgent Father—Why, my dear, you 
had a party last month. How often do 
you wish to entertain your friends? 
Daughter—This one is not to entertain my 
friends, papa, but to snub my enemies.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


‘*T never turn out for scoundrels,” said 
a bully, meeting a Quaker, and stepping 
| up squarely before him to inaugurate a 
quarrel. ‘Il do,” said the Quaker, and 
placidly took the other side of the way.— 
The Christian at Work. 


Mr. Figg (impressively)—Here is an 
account in the paper of one more boy who 
| went into the river Sunday and got 
| drowned. Tommy—lI ‘spect his folks kept 
| him so busy through the week goin’ to 
| school and running errants that he didn’t 
| have no chance to learn to swim.—Tid- 
| Bits. 

An Astral Decimation. A little group 
was discussing Biela’s comet in a country 
store. 

‘*T tell ye,” said Farmer Hardshell, ‘‘ther 
| was a great fall of stars the time thet 
|comet come along. I see more than a 
thousand drap, with my own eyes.” 

“IT didn’t see ’em,” responded Joshua 
Bright; ‘‘but I looked aout the next night 
and I noticed the stars was thinned aout 
considerable.” — Puck. 

















5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS§DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name’ in the great under-world of New 


‘**Pull my whiskers if you dare, sir!” | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D.. President. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


| SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
VICE, VAST TIME and COURTEOUS 

EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 

| 


|  Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albeny 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catski i 
Mountains, Syr Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
| CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 














THE POPULAR ROUTE for 

New York, Vermont er? ~ 

THE ONLY LINE runul.,, ..vagh cars, without 
change, from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 

bury, Toeanes and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 

and Quebec. 


all points in Northern 
we Ya, 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 

Railrond Pussenger Station, 

-R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 


Fitchbur 
Boston. 








Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re 


ceipt to make corn plaster aroqmpenying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for pepairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 
A.MAJOR,232 Williamsst.,New York City 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 
“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 
Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 
The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Ch b of © % 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the tendtag yo" and Business Firms of 
e 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


perty 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





Life of Anna EllaCarroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. Th 

rinted by subscription. The 
e interests of Miss Carroll, 





By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash-light Photographs of i thousand. 
The faste® selling book ever published. A 
both Men and Women. — Give 
and Pay awe. utfit . Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., 5 n. 
WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 
a New. RTI ING ‘ON’: MAGAZ'NE 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a 84 poegasine ees S le 
The Brightest. Purest Best and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark 


The best chance ever offered to 
Address as abuve 


Lwermore. 
scores of others write for it. 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. 





an Pp m —_~ G Congressional records. 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at $1.10 per copy. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 








measurements, and price-list. 


READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epvan D. Cueney. With portrait amd half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works, 

Cloth, $3.00. 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in makin boo 
exceedingly readable, and free from ALF 
that makes up a great part of so many Va oy hies. 

This volume is not only an account of the lite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.—Boston Times. 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 





By Evizabetu Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thoroughl L 
author gives in this book the results of = ame 
years’ work among the colored people of the South 
and her experience throws great light on the condi. 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
J pM ae gees. we oae anxious for the 
e 0 e Americ 
to neglect her testimony. Ses awe 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest 
hensive indictment of our present —_> Of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summ not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 
satisfied with nosing less than a radical change in 
the spothods which have hitherto domina the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UnpERwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 


“I quite envy the man who has not uab 
for A) Lr snusnal pleppare in front 2 him roo 
env % ” 
- tA ev? me, for I have read it twice.” It isa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
. Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. Suart- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 

75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all stud 
especially prepared for the use of women, in thei 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of residing, of debating, of 
mone motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
2 py ay! nowies which is essential to a 

e prin , 
pew aK, ciples, rules and practice of 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
ae by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federat Z f Y 
eae ederation of Women’s Clubs (Na 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane (Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, ana whe 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The W . 
of Everett, , Pang he Woman Suffrage League 


The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mase, 


Any of the above sent by mailupon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 





KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.””. We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 








Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway and st landings 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


Ina uantity or quality at low rates. Printersof 
pat) —~ 5 Journal for 10 years. Estimates 














‘urD for any claas or style of prin 3 
REMOVED <2: SiMONDS & CO. 


297 Congress St., 
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Letters containing remittances and vaeting, to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
2638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s yy! Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








THE BOSTON LEAGUE. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be held at the Suf- 
frage Parlors, 3 Park Street, Monday evening, 
March 6, at8 P. M. Mrs. Ellen Battelle Diet- 
ric k will speak on ‘“‘The Futility of Attempting 
to Restrict Emigration."’ The public are invited. 


~~ 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL was held at 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Feb. 27. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Philip Wheeler and Alice Stone 
Blackwell were elected directors for the 
ensuing year. The directors re-elected 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as president of 
the corporation. 

coe sites m 


“THE REMONSTRANCE.”’ 





A document entitled ‘‘The Remon- 
strance” has lately been published by 
anonymous Massachusetts remonstrants 
against equal rights for women. It is 
worth while to review the objections set 
forth in it; for their weakness cannot fail 
to be encouraging to the friends of equal 
rights. 

NO PROGRESS. 

‘The Remonstrance” quotes from a 
Boston paper which is opposed to woman 
suffrage the following assertion: ‘The 
woman suffrage cause makes no advance 
here. It is not a particle stronger with 
us than it was twenty years ago.” This 
is incorrect on the face of it, for twenty 
years ago women in Massachusetts did 
not have school suffrage, and to-day they 
have. The vote for municipal woman 
suffrage in the Massachusetts Legislature 
this year was the largest ever given. The 
bill was defeated by 9 votes. The sinallest 
adverse majority in any previous year was 
49 votes. It is also clear to every impar- 
tial observer that during the last twenty 
years there has been a great advance in 
public sentiment. 

GAINS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


In view of the oft-reiterated assertion 
that the woman suffrage movement makes 
no progress, the following facts may be 
of interest: In 1845, school suffrage was 
given to women in Kentucky, and in 1861, 
in Kansas. In 1869, full suffrage was 
granted in Wyoming, and municipal suf- 
frage in England. In 1875, school suf- 
frage was granted by Michigan and Min- 
nesota; in 1876, by Colorado; in 1878, by 
New Hampshire and Oregon; in 1879, by 
Massachusetts, and in 1880, by Vermont 
and New York. In 1881, municipal suf- 
frage was extended to the women of 
Scotland. In 1883, school suffrage was 
granted by Nebraska, and in 1885, by 
Wisconsin. In 1886, municipal suffrage 
was granted in New Brunswick, and 
school suffrage in Washington. In 1887, 
municipal suffrage was granted in Kansas, 
and school suffrage in New Jersey, North 
and South Dakota, Idaho, Montana and 
Arizona. In 1891, school suffrage was 
granted in Illinois. In 1892, New York 
extended to women the right to vote for 
County School Commissioners, in addition 
to the right to vote for local boards of 
education, which they had had since 1880. 


WYOMING. 


On the authority of an anonymous 
correspondent in a New York paper, 
“The Remonstrance” asserts that the 
women’s vote in Wyoming has been 
‘‘emotional,” ‘*guided more by sentiment 
than reason,” etc.; and on the alleged 
authority of a local political ‘*boss,” that 
in Wyoming the women’s vote is ‘‘the 
easiest thing in the world to get, to keep 
and to manipulate.” A few days ago, the 
Wyoming Legislature passed the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution, by a unanimous 
vote: 


Be it Resolved, By the second Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming, that the possession and 
exercise of suffrage by the women in Wyoming 
for the past quarter of a century has wrought 
no harm, and has done great good in many 
ways; that it has largely aided in banishing 
crime, a and vice from this State, and 
that without any violent or oppressive legisla- 
tion; that it has secured peace‘ul and orderly 
elections, good government, and a remarkable 
degree of civilization and public order; and we 
point with pride to the fact that, after nearly 
twenty - five years of woman suffrage, not one 
county in Wyoming has a poor-house, that our 
jails are almost empty, and crime, except that 

mitted b: trangers in the State, almost 
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unknown; and as the result of experience we 
urge every civilized commuuity on the earth to 
enfranchise its women without delay. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded by the Governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and Terri- 
tory in this country, and to every legislative 
body in the world; and that we request the 
press throughout the civilized world to call the 
attention of their readers to these resolutions. 


If there is any one point on which there 
is ample evidence, it is that in Wyoming 
the women’s vote is not “‘the easiest thing 
in the world to get,” either for bad men or 
bad measures. This evidence covers more 
than two decades, and comes from men 
and women of both political parties. 
Every Governor of Wyoming for more 
than twenty years has testified to the 
good results of woman suffrage. The 
Governors of Territories are appointed by 
the President, not elected by the people; 
they are not dependent on the women’s 
votes, hence their testimony is impartial. 


Governor Campbell was in office when 
the woman suffrage law was passed. Two 
years later he said, in his message to the 
Legislature : 


It is simple justice to say that the women, 
entering for the first time upon these new and 
untried duties, have conducted themselves in 
every respect with as much tact, sound judg- 
ment, and good sense as men. 


Gov. Thayer, who succeeded Campbell, 
said in his message: 


Woman suffrage has now been in practical 
operation in our Territory for six years, and 
has, during that time, increased in popularity 
and in the confidence of the people. In my 
judgment, its results have been beneficial, and 
its influence favorable to the best interests of the 
community. 


Gov. Hoyt, who succeeded Thayer, said 
in his message, in 1882: 


Elsewhere, objectors persist in calling this 
honorable statute of ours ‘‘an experiment.’’ We 
know it is not. Under it we have better laws, 
better officers, better institutions, better morals, 
and a higher social condition in general. Not 
one of the predicted evils, such as loss of native 
delicacy and disturbance of home relations, has 
followed in its train. 


Gov. Hale, who succeeded Hoyt, ex- 
pressed himself repeatedly to the same 
effect. 

Gov. Warren, who succeeded Hale, and 
was in office when the Territory became a 
State, said: 


Our women consider much more carefully 
than our men the character of candidates, and 
both political parties have found themselves 
obliged to nominate their best men in order to 
obtain the support of the women. 


Most of these Governors were Republi- 
cans. Hon. N. L. Andrews (Democrat), 
Speaker of the Wyoming House of Repre- 
sentatives, said in 1879: 


I came to this Territory in the fall of 1871, 
with the strongest prejudice possible against 
woman suffrage. The more I have seen of it, the 
less my objections have been realized, and the 
more it has commended itself to my judgment 
and good opinion. Under all my observations, 
it has worked well, and been productive of much 
good. The women use the ballot with more in- 
dependence and discrimination in regard to the 
qualifications of candidates than men do. If 
the ballot in the hand of woman compels politi- 
cal parties to place their best men in nomination, 
this, in and of itself, is a sufficient reason for 
sustaining woman suffrage. 


Hon. J. W. Kingman, for four years a 
judge of the U. S. Supreme Court in Wyo- 
ming, says: 

The women manifest a great deal of indepen- 
dence in their preference for candidates, and 
have frequently defeated bad nominations. 
Often the men set aside certain applicants for 
office. because their characters would not stand 
the criticism of women. 


Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Cheyenne, 
says: 

I wish I could show the people who are so 
wonderfully exercised on the subject of female 
suffrage just how it works. The women watch 
the nominating conventions, and if the Republi- 
cans put a bad man on their ticket and the Dem- 
ocrats a good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the bad and 
substituting the good. It is just so with the 
Democrats. I have seen the effects of female 
suffrage, and instead of being a means of encour- 
agement to fraud and corruption, it tends greatly 
to purify elections and give better government. 

Judge Brown, of Laramie, Wyoming, 
says: 

My prejudices were formerly all against 
woman suffrage, but they have gradually given 
way. My observation, extending over a period 
of fifteen years, satisfies me of its entire justice 
and propriety. Impartial observation has also 
satisfied me that inthe use of the ballot women 
exercise fully as good judgment as men, and in 
some particulars are more discriminating, as, for 
instance, on questions of morals. 


The editor of the New York Observer is 
opposed to woman suffrage. He wanted 
some strong testimony against it, and 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, the wife of a U. S. Judge, and 
a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, asking her to write an account of 
the practical workings of woman suffrage 
for his paper. She replied: 


I came to Wyoming three years ago from 
Missouri, and brought with me fully the usual 
amount of conservatism; and I regarded with 
peculiar suspicion the idea of woman’s entering 
the political arena. My observations have mate- 
rially modified my views upon this subject. 
The women are less governed by a consid- 
erations than men, and both political parties 
have come to recognize the necessity of nomi- 
nating their best men, or at least not nominating 
bad men, if they desire to succeed. The only 
element that would desire its repeal are the 
vicious and corrupt. 


Rev. J. H. Burlison, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Laramie City, 
says: 





The women have suffered no loss of respect or 
consideration, and they are fully as intelligent 


and independent as men in the exercise of their 
right of suffrage. 

Testimonies could easily be multiplied, 
but perhaps these are enough. 

The advocates of woman suffrage have 
often publicly challenged its opponents to 
find two persons in all Wyoming who 
will assert over their own names and 
addresses that woman suffrage there has 
had any bad results. The opponents have 
thus far failed to respond. 

Some further points of ‘*The Remon- 
strance” will be taken up next week. 

A. 8. B. 
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IN THE COLLEGES. 

Lord Cottage, recently finished at Ober- 
lin College, is intended for the daughters 
of home missionaries and for self-support- 
ing women. 

Miss Eloise Mayham and Miss Effie 
Gardiner are members of the editorial staff 
of the University News, the daily paper 
issued by the students of the co-educa- 
tional University of Chicago. There are 
about 900 students attending this Univer- 
sity, which was opened only last October. 
Mrs. Nancy S. Foster, the venerable lady 
who gave $50,000 for the building of a 
woman’s dormitory, to be called Foster 
Hall, lately sent a check for $10,000 addi- 
tional in order to complete the building 
properly. 

Miss Lucy Warren, of the Sophomore 
class of Boston University, has won 
the Old South essay prize of $40 and a 
membership in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. Another Boston Univer- 
sity student, Miss Martha N. Hobart, ’93, 
won this prize a few years ago. The fac- 
ulty of the college of liberal arts of the 
University have announced that Miss 
Annie I. Henry, of West Hingham, Mass., 
and Mr. Thomas N. Baker, of Eastville, 
Va., will be commencement speakers. 
Mr. Baker is the first colored man to be 
elected to this honor from any depart- 
ment of the University. He is much liked 
by the students, and deserves the honor. 


The classes at Mt. Holyoke College have 
taken shares in the college settlement at 
New York, and the college will hereafter 
be represented on the board of managers 
of the settlement. 

There are two ladies in the law school 
of the Indiana State University at Bloom- 
ington. They are Mrs. Van Nuys, wife of 
Dr. Van Nuys, and Miss Nora Miller, 
both of Bloomington. A college corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘The law students are glad 
to have the ‘co-eds’ with them.” 


We are told that ‘‘a very charming 
photograph of Miss Philippa Garrett 
Fawcett, the winner of the mathematical 
Tripos at Newnham in 1890, has recently 
been hung in the corridors of the Harvard 
Annex. The photograph, which closely 
resembles a charcoal sketch, shows a very 
strong, womanly face in profile; the hair 
is combed plainly back, and knotted in a 
a little chatelaine braid low on the back. 
The celebrated winner of the Tripos is 
represented in the very womanly employ- 
ment of knitting.’’ 


The women’s colleges in this State, 
Wellesley, Smith, the Harvard Annex 
and Mt. Holyoke, are each preparing for a 
good representation in the Massachusetts 
educational exhibit. Five hundred square 
feet have been reserved for these colleges, 
between the space assigned to the normal 
schools and to Harvard. F. M, A. 


— . ~2> ——— 


MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE VOTE. 


The yeas and nays on the municipal 
woman suffrage bill in the Massachusetts 
Legislature this year were as follows: 


Yeas.—Abbott of Watertown, R., Ackley of 
Fitchburg, R., Adams of Springfield, R., Alden 
of ‘Taunton, R., Bayrd of Lynn, D., Beckford 
of Lynn, R., Bennett of Everett, R., Bliss of 
Boston, R., Blodgett of Leominster, R., Brigham 
of Hudson, R., Brown of Boston, R., Brown of 
Fall River, I., Bullard of Holliston, R., Cook of 
Boston, R., Crane of Taunton, R., Cressy of Bos- 
ton, R., Crosby of Worcester, R., Crowell of 
Yarmouth, R., Curtis of Chelsea, R., Cutler of 
Framingham, R., Darling of Hyde Park, R., 
Dennis of Salem, R., Dodge of Rowley, R., 
Douglas of Acushnet, R., Elder of Whately, 
R., Ellis of Brookfield, D., Estabrooks of New- 
ton, R., Farley of Orange, R., Foss of Lowell, 
R., Fuller of Boston, R., Garfield of Brockton, R., 
Gleason of Clarksburg, R., Gleason of Gardner, 
R., Gray of Rockland, R., Greenwood of Ash- 
burnham, R., Hammond of Quincy, R., Harris 
of Boston, R., Hartshorn of Norwood, R., Hatha- 
way of Brockton, R., Hayward of Uxbridge, R., 
Higgins of Lynn, R., Holmes of Chelsea, R., 
Hoyt of Haverhill, R., Jackson of Swampscott, 
R., Jewett of Adams, R., Kneil of West- 
field, R., Kohlrausch of Billerica, R., Leach of 
Bridgewater, R., Leighton of Pepperell, R., 
Leonard of Waltham, R., Livermore of Welles- 
ley, R., Lovett of Boston, R., Low of Brockton, 
R., McCarthy of Boston, R., Mellen of Wor- 
cester, D., Merriam of Lexington, R., Miller of 
Wakefield, R., Morrill of Waltham, R., Morse 
of Boxford, R., Murphy of Lowell, R., Myers 
of Cambridge, R., Newhall of Lynn, R., Parker 
of Boston, R., Parkhurst of Clinton, R., Parry 
of Cambridge, R., Perkins of Boston, R., Pierce 
of Rehoboth, R., Proctor of Somerville, R., 
Raymond of Westminster, R., Richardson of 
Gloucester, R., Richardson of Boston, R., 
Richardson of Haverhill, R., Richmond of 
Abington, R., Roe of Worcester, R., Rugg of 
New Bedford, R., Sherwin of Ayer, R., Shute of 
Malden, R., Smalley of Nantucket, R., Sturdy 
of Attleboro, R., thompson of Worcester, R., 
Tompkins of New Bedford, R., Tucker of 
Gloucester, R., Tuttle of Boston, R., Warner of 





Hardwick, R., White of Brookline, D., Wood- 
—, s Oxford, D., Woodward of Franklin, 


Parrs.—Austin of Oakham, R., Bacon of 
Spencer, R., Brainard of So. Hadley, R., 
Clark of Eastham, R., Chester of Newton, R., 
Comins of Worcester, R., Collamore of Pem- 
boke, R., Fletcher of Middleton, R., Lougee of 
Salem, R., Nye of Barnstable, R., Nickerson of 
Harwich, R., Porter of N. Attleboro, R., Ride- 
ow rr Worcester, R., Wood of Easthampton, 

-—l4. 


Nays.—Anderson of Cambridge, D., Ashley 
of Westfield, D., Bartlett of Lynn, R., Bartlett 
of Haverhill, R., Brewer of Springfield, R., 
Brogan of Boston, D., Brooks of Lawrence, D., 
Brown of Taunton, R., Buck of Chelsea, R., 
Burnham of Boston, R., Carpenter of Somerville, 
R., Carroll of Peabody, D., Charles of Boston, 
D., Coakley of Cambridge, D., Connolly of Fall 
River, D., Crane of Somerville, R., Crowley of 
Boston, D., Dacey of Boston, D., Delaney of Fall 


River, D., Derpyshire of Lawrence, R., Dexter | 


of Rochester, R., Dodge of Natick, D., Dolan of 
Boston, D., Donahue of Haverhill, D., Donovan 
of Boston, D., Doyle of Boston, D., Eastland of 
G. Barrington, D., Eddy of New Bedford, R., 
Farley of Lowell, D., Favreau of Marlboro, D., 
Fleming of Wendell, R., Forbush of Grafton, 
R., French of Pittsfield, D., Friend of Glouces- 
ter, R., Gilbride of Boston, D., Gleason of Bos- 
ton, D., Golding of Boston, D., Graham of 
Quincy, R., Haigh, John, Hall of Woburn, 
R., Halley of Lawrence, D., Harding of Med- 
way, R., Hayes, J. E., of Boston, D., Hayes, 
Rich. J. of Boston, D., Hayes of Lowell, R., 
Hoar of Boston, D., Hunt of Hawley, R., Hutch- 
ins of Acton, R., Kelley of Boston, D., Kinnally 
of Boston, D., Lowe of Saugus, D., Lyford of 
Springfield, R., Lynch of Cambridge, D., Ma- 
honey of Boston, D., Martin of Medford, R., 
McEvoy of Lowell, D., McInerney of Boston, 
D., McLaughlin of Boston, D., McLoughlin of 
Milford, D., Meagher of Woburn, D., Melaven 
of Worcester, D., Merrill, of Newburyport, R., 
Moore of Walpole, D., Moriarty of Worcester, 
D., Morin of Adams, D., Murphy of Boston, D., 
Nutting of Northampton, D., O’Brien of Boston, 
D., O'Neil of Chicopee, D., Potter of Salem, R., 
Prevaux of Amesbury, R., Quinn, John, Jr. of 
Boston,D., Quinn, Thos. A. of Boston, D., Quinn, 
T. F. of Sharon, D., Read of Pittsfield, R., Rich 
of Chelsea, R., Rivers of Milton, D., Rockwell 
of Fitchburg, R., Rosnosky of Boston, D., Rob- 
bins of Boston, R., Russell of Boston, R., Shaw 
of Boston, D., Sheldon of Hopedale, D., Smith 
of Gloucester, R., Sullivan, Benj. of Boston, D., 
Sullivan, Jas. J. of Fall River, D., Sullivan, 
Rich. of Boston, D., Sullivan, M. F. of Fall River, 
D., Tilden of Boston. D., Toland of Boston, D., 
Varoum of Lowell, R., Wadden of Marblehead, 
D., Warriner of Springfield, R., Wellman of 
Malden, R., Whitcomb of Holbrook, D., Wood 
of Boston, R., Worthen of Weymouth, D.—97. 


Parrs.—Barnes of Peru, R., Bryant of Boston, 
R., Dole of Newburyport, D., Delaney of Fall 
River, D., Gage of Monson, D., Galloupe of 
Beverly, R., Joy of Winchester, R., Murphy, 
Daniel of Lowell, D., McMorrow of Boston, D., 
Malone of Greenfield, R., Toomey of Boston, 
D., Townsend of Cambridge, R., Wakefield of 
Amherst, R., Volk of Ware, D.—14. 


Nor Votinc.—Alien of Dartmouth, R., At- 
wood of Plymouth, R., Batcheller of Sutton, R., 
Bessom of Lynn, R., Buck of Holyoke, D., 
Crooks of Hopkinton, R., Donaghue of Hol- 
yoke, D., Fuller of Ludlow, R., Granger of Aga- 
wam, R., Haywood of Easton, R., Lincoln of 
Cohasset, D., Martin of Southbridge, R., Meyer 
of Boston, R., Potter of Northboro, R., Rice of 
Lee, R., Ricker of Merrimac, R., Ross of New 
Bedford, R., Schutt of Mt. Washington, R., 
Sherman of Plympton, R., Sprague of Stone- 
ham, R., Smith of Andover, R., Taylor of Mid- 
iddletield, R., Thompson of Worcester, R., 
Walker of Boylston, R., Whitney of Royal- 
ston, R., Speaker Barrett of Melrose.—26. 
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MR. GARRISON ON THE SUNDAY 
RESOLUTIONS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


I have been interested in the discussion 
in the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL regarding the 
National Suffrage Association and the 
Sabbath question, between Mrs. Dietrick 
and Miss Blackwell. I am forced to think 
that Mrs. Dietrick would find it impossi- 
ble to carry on a specific reform on the 
principle she advocates. In every organ- 
ized movement for a distinct purpose, 
people of the most diverse opinions on 
other questiors are brought together bya 
common sympathy and aim in one. The 
Woman Suffrage Association invites all 
who believe that the political rights of 
women should be co-equal with those of 
men to join in its membership. It matters 
not what theological or party opinions, or 
what belief regarding tariffs or currency, 
or other disputed subjects, one may hold. 
Agreement on the single point of suf- 
frage is the only thing necessary to en- 
sure admission. 

Now in a woman suffrage convention it 
is neither pertinent nor in order to at- 
tempt to commit the society to an opinion 
on the Sunday closing of the Fair at 
Chicago, or to an endorsement of Mr. 
Cleveland's tariff policy or Mr. Bland’s 
free coinage ideas. To bring in either one 
of these extraneous topics is at once to 
disintegrate the movement and cause a 
division on new lines. 

Mrs. Dietrick has strong convictions 
against prohibition. Many woman suf- 
fraygists have an equally strong faith in 
this method of dealing with the temper- 
ance question. If it were attempted to 
commit the National Convention to an 
opinion in favor of preventing the sale of 
liquor by law, would not our friend nat- 
urally beindignant? Would she not say: 
“If I had supposed this society were 
organized for the prohibition issue, I 
should not be among its members. I 
therefore protest against the introduction 
of this bone of contention. It has no place 
here”? Mrs. Dietrick would be right, and 
she would be entirely justified in with- 
drawing from any association that disre- 
garded the plain principle she enunciated. 
I cannot see wherein the Sunday resolution 
is more justifiable than a resolution on 
prohibition would be. The reason why 





there are so many different societies ig 





because there are so many different ideas 
regarding disputed principles, and it is 
very necessary that the lines of demarca- 
tion should be plainly drawn ; and this not 
with the desire to stifle discussion, but as 
a matter of justice and fair play to all 
concerned. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
— - ~or - —— 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


The Equal Rights Club of Hartford, 
Conn., was lately addressed by Hon. 
John Hooker. Speaking of the laws 
relating to women, he said in substance: 
Ifa young woman continues unmarried, 
she has substantially the same rights as a 
man, except voting. But when she mar- 
ries, her property rights are curtailed, and 
she has no legal right to her children. 
Until 1887, the law gave the husband the 
income of all the wife’s property, subject 
only to the actual support of the wife. 
Since then, a law has been passed which 
tends toward the equality of husband and 
wife as regards the property of each. 


At the State Prohibition convention of 
Rhode Island, last week, a letter from 
Mr. Paul, of East Providence, was read, 
in which he declined to serve as a dele- 
gate because he did not approve of al- 
lowing women delegates to sit in the con- 
vention. A lady present was immediately 
chosen to fill his place, which caused a 
general laugh. The convention endorsed 
the national platform, including the 
woman suftrage plank. 


Women in Kansas have the right to 
vote on the issuing of school bonds. A 
bill to extend this right to bonds for any 
purpose has passed the Republican House. 


Equal suffrage for women was a promi- 
nent topic at the recent conference of 
Illinois Prohibitionists. 

Miss Matilda Hindman has been in at- 
tendance during the past month upon the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, in the interests 
of a bill for a woman suffrage amendment 
to the State constitution and a bill to give 
the mother equal control of minor chil- 
dren with the father. On Feb. 28, Miss 
Hindman spoke in the Hall of Representa- 
tives, and she is now holding a series of 
meetings in Allegheny, Pittsburg and 
vicinity. In about two weeks she will 
take part in several county conventions in 
the eastern part of the State. Miss Hind- 
man is thoroughly conversant with the 
suffrage question, and with the legal 
status of women in different States. Asso- 
ciations wishing to secure her for lectures 
may address Miss Hindman at 177 San- 
dusky Street, Allegheny, Pa. 


On the morning of the Eaton (Mich.) 
County Republican Convention, the Char- 
lotte delegation decided to support Miss 
Cynthia A. Green as candidate for county 
commissioner of schools. Miss Green is 
a normal graduate; she has for seven 
years been actively engaged in school 
work, and was known to be fully equipped 
for the position. But women have only 
lately been made eligible to this office, 
and Miss Green’s nomination was an in- 
novation. She received 14 votes, but was 
defeated. The Charlotte Tribune regrets 
the action of the convention, and says: 

The Republican party came into power 
once on a great issue involving the liberty 
of a race, and either it will return to 
power on a great issue or it will be suc- 
ceeded by something more progressive. 
We had hoped the Republicans of Eaton 
county would take one little step in this 
direction, and, indeed, we are inclined to 
believe, after all, that her nomination 
might possibly have been effected in a 
week’s canvass. The friends of human 
equality must stir earlier next time. 

A special to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
says: 

The Wyoming Legislature has passed a 
concurrent resolution of confidence in 
woman suffrage. Women have voted the 
same as men in Wyoming for twenty-five 
years, and the practice has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, becoming a fixed and 
integral part of the policy of the Com- 
monwealth. All States and civilized coun- 
tries are urged to allow women to vote. 

A hearing has been given by the Ohio 
Legislative committee on Privileges and 
Elections to the advocates of the Doty 
school suffrage bill. It is understood that 
a majority report will be presented to the 
Legislature in its favor. The legislators 
from the lake shore counties, and all the 
places where suffrage clubs are active, 
favor the bill. 

Among the women who are actively 
working for this bill are Mrs. McCul- 
lough Everhard, of Massillon, a heavy 
tax-payer of Stark County, and president 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association ; 
Mrs. Abby Schumacher, wife of the 
oatmeal king; Mrs. Claypole, wife of the 
professor of natural history of Buchtel 
College, and Miss Phillips, another large 
tax-payer, all of Akron; Mrs. O. H. 
Peters, a leading woman of Columbus in 
benevolent and intellectual circles; Mrs. 
Riley, a prominent social leader of Celina ; 
Mrs. Sarah C. Schrader, active in all good 
works, and Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, one of the 
early suffrage workers of Toledo. 


The Ohio Enrolment, a census of adult 
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Ohio citizens who believe that women 
should vote on equal terms with men, has 
now reached over 26,000 signatures. This 
work is carried on under the direction of 
Mrs. Louise Southworth, of Cleveland. 
When legislators assert that their constit- 
uents do not favor woman suffrage, their 
county list is found and the names are 
shown them. 

The Miami quarterly meeting of the 
Society of Friends sent a valuable en- 
dorsement of the Doty school suffrage 
bill to the Legislature. 

A municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been introduced in the Michigan Legisla- 
ture. 

Mrs. Sarah Bigelow was recently elected 
as one of the drrectors of the Ames (Ia.) 
Union National Bank. Although not a 
member of the suffrage organization, she 
has given substantial aid in sympathy and 
money. 

Mrs. 8S. E. V. Emery spoke on woman 
suffrage at the Michigan State convention 
of the People’s party. Mrs. Emery is edit- 
ing a new reform monthly, The Corner 
Stone, at Lansing. It gives prominence 
to the advocacy of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Rachel L. Child has been busy in 
northeastern Iowa the last month, and 
has organized Political Equality Clubs at 
Hopkinton, Sand Springs, Strawberry 
Point, Elkader, and Nora Springs, and 
lectured at other points. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe will begin a 
season of work in Iowa, on March 20, at 


Dubuque. 
——_—_—_+or-— 


AN UNAUTHORIZED LETTER. 
NEw YORK, FEB. 28, 1893. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mr. Willcox is circulating a letter to 
the friends of woman suffrage signed by 
my name, which I never saw until it was 
in print. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


+> 
or 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


A flourishing women’s club has been 
formed in Lawrence, Mass., with Mrs. 
Emily G. Wetherbee as president. 

The Women’s Club of Worcester, Mass., 
lately gave a delightful reception in Colo- 
nial Hall, in honor of Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
guests were received by Mrs. J. H. Rob- 
inson, vice-president of the Worcester 
Club, the president, Mrs. Abbie L. Stone, 
being ill. Many clubs were represented, 
and more than 200 Worcester women 
were present. it was a rich and interest- 
ing occasion. 

The New England Women’s Club, the 
queen and mother of all the clubs, founded 
in February, 1868, one month earlier than 
Sorosis, celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary on Feb. 16, at the Vendome, in 
this city, with music, speeches, tableaux, 
and a banquet. Old and new members 
and invited guests filled the parlors and 
the large dining-hall to overflowing. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, with Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown, received. After a social hour, 
which was much enjoyed, Mrs. Howe 
called to order and gave a cordial and 
interesting address of welcome. She then 
introduced as speakers Mrs. Eduah D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Langley, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Miss Lucia Pea- 
body, Mrs. Polly Hollingsworth, Miss 
Julia A. Sprague, Miss H. Louisa Brown, 
Mr. Thomas Cushing, Mrs. Abba Gould 
Woolson, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells and 
Mrs. Mary Gregory. It is to be hoped 
that these speeches will be published in 
full in a pamphlet. They show the begin- 
nings, the growth, and the experiences of 
the first woman’s club, and are of his- 
toric value. Another delightful social 
hour was passed. Then followed the din- 
ner, over which the guests lingered long 
aud merrily. There was vocal and instru- 
mental music, followed by tableaux, rep- 
resenting the birth and development of 
the club. These were explained by Dr. 
Zakrzewska. She, with Miss Sprague, 
had prepared the beautiful group of young 
women who posed in the tableaux. The 
occasion closed with a most spirited sing- 
ing of the Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
and the first quarter of a century of the 
oldest women’s club passed into history. 

The Woman’s Club of Woburn, Mass., 
celebrated its tenth anniversary on the 
17th ult. Jn the reception room Mrs. C. 
D. Adams, president, stood near the broad 
bay-window with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, to receive the members 
and invited guests. A pleasant hour was 
spent, warm with welcome and with 
greeting. After this the gathering re- 
paired to the dining-room, where a feast 
had been prepared. Here the club mem- 
bers, numbering 175, and their guests, rep- 
resenting another half hundred, discussed 
the beautifully gotten-up menu adorned by 
& pussy willow in its coat of golden brown 
and silvery gray, these being the newly 








adopted colors of the club. Overhead 
were festoons of bunting, and the walls 
were covered with flags. Upon the plat- 
form the Fadette Ladies’ Orchestra dis- 
coursed sweet music. 

Mrs. Adams presided, and after the 
banquet welcomed the guests, and out- 
lined the club’s history since its founda- 
tion ten years ago by 23 ladies in the 
home of Mrs. Emma Putnam Kelley, for 
literary and social purposes. Before 
another decade the club hopes to be in its 
own home. ‘Long life to all the women’s 
clubs, and may they forever prosper!” 
were her closing words. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown was the 
first speaker to be called upon, and said 
as the States were necessary to the 
Union, so women’s clubs were necessary 
for the whole advancement of woman- 
hood. Mrs. Brown is president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
representing 30,000 women, and 230 clubs 
in 32 different States of the Union. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was asked to tell the 
gains she had herself seen made for 
women. Mrs. Stone enumerated as gains, 
the right to free speech, the right to edu- 
cation, the right to all occupations and 
professions, and a very great amelioration 
in the laws. She contrasted the old time 
when an irate man at a Massachusetts 
town meeting had said,‘*The public money 
to educate shes! Never!” with the pre- 
sent time, when the great Universities of 
Chicago and Johns Hopkins are open to 
women, with the co-educational colleges 
everywhere, besides the special colleges 
for women. Mrs. Stone mentioned the 
trusts which the State and the United 
States have confided to women. She said 
women should all unite now to secure the 
great boon of the ballot. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said she believed 
all clubs should study the past, that they 
might apply it to the present, and thus 
develop a grander future for women. 
Clubs must take up subjects of primal im- 
portance, and learn not to spend too much 
time in complimenting each other. We 
must be broad enough to hear all subjects. 
Don’t be afraid of honest opinions. If 
you don’t agree on certain subjects, say so 
in your club discussions. 

Mrs. Frances W. Hill read the anniver- 
sary poem written by Miss Hannah Hud- 
son, of Woburn, which was full of hope 
that the woman’s club may be the power 
that rules the world in 1993. 

Miss Rowe spoke well for the working 
girls’ clubs, and said that while Boston’s 
working girls had access to the evening 
high school, the clubs of Philadelphia and 
New York had to be largely educational, 
because of the absence of an evening high 
school in those cities. 

Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, president of the 
New England Women’s Press Association, 
spoke on “Club Women as Housekeepers 
and Home-makers.” She did not think 
that club duties interfered with mother- 
hood. 

Mrs. E. F. Pratt, of Boston, read a poem 
on **The Silent Club Woman’”’; Mrs. Etta 
H. Osgood, of Maine, Miss Amelia 8. 
Knight, of Providence, R. I., Mrs. Melora 
M. Pratt, of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, of New Jersey, all 
had a word of good cheer to offer. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Dr. Jennie M. Lozier, 
president of Sorosis, Mrs. Mary A. Liver. 
more and Mrs. May French-Sheldon. 

The occasion was a very pleasant one, 
and will long be remembered. The ar- 
rangements were admirably made, and 
every thing went smoothly to the last, 
when the departing guests found their 
wraps all checked, and had no delay on 
that account. 

In response to invitations issued by the 
New England Women’s Club, about fifty 
delegates, representing about as many 
clubs, with a membership of from 6,000 to 
8,000 women, assembled in the club 
rooms on Park Street, Boston, on Feb. 9, 
to consider the formation of a State Feder- 
ation. After discussion, a motion made 
by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney for the forma- 
tion of a Federation was carried, and a 
committee was elected to draft a consti- 
tution. 

After luncheon Miss Lucia M. Peabody 
presented a provisional plan for the State 
Federation. This was discussed infor- 
mally, the ‘sense of the meeting” being 
embodied in recommendations to be given 
to the committee on organization as a 
guide for its labors. In brief, these sug- 
gestions were: 

That the committee should be empow- 
ered to invite any clubs which had been 
omitted in the first call to join in this 
movement. 

That a club, to be eligible to member- 
ship in the State Union, should have been 
in existence at least one year, should have 
at least 25 members, and should have a 
constitution and by-laws showing that it 
was not strictly confined to one class of 
labor or to one class of subjects, such as 
special reforms, temperance, suffrage, 
sectarian movements, etc. 

That each club have at least one dele- 
gate, additional delegates being allowed 





upon some numerical] basis of representa- 
tion to be agreed upon. 

That a certain sum should be paid by 
each club toward the general expenses, 
and more in proportion tothe number of 
delegates. 

That no one should join the union ex- 
cept as a member of some club in the 
union, and only delegates have votes, 
except on such matters as resolutions 
of sympathy, condolence, compliment, 
thanks to speakers, etc. 

The annual meeting shall be held only 
where there is some resident club, and in 
no one place oftener than once in five 
years, except by unanimous vote of the 
convention. 

That special meetings may be held by 
written request of 10 officers or delegates 
from 10 or more affiliated clubs. 

That the officers shall be a president, 
elected annually, vice-presidents, either 
elected or the presidents of clubs in the 
union, forming a special advisory council. 

That the board of directors shall con- 
sist of not less than nine or more than 
twenty-five, chosen annually by ballot, 
representing as many clubs as possible. 

Other details of the proposed organiza- 
tion were discussed at length. 

These ideas are now under considera- 
tion by the various clubs throughout the 
State. 

Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett is the newly 
elected president of the Illinois Woman’s 
Press Association. The late Mary Allen 


West had held the office since 1885. 

A movement has been started by the 
Women’s Press Club of Cincinnati to 
build a Women’s Club House. It is pro- 
posed to unite the thirty-seven literary 
clubs of the city in the enterprise, each to 
have headquarters in the completed build- 
ing. It is expected that this permanent 
home for the women’s clubs of Cincin- 
nati will be ready in another year. 


- +e 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, FEs. 28, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Monday evening, Feb. 27th, Hon. E. 
E.Woodbury (Republican) ,of Chautauqua 
County, introduced in the Assembly a bill 
providing that women may vote for dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention, 
and on the ratification of the new consti- 
tution. It is an excellent bill, which 
Chautauqua County will back with all its 
force, and thatis saying much. If sucha 
bill should pass the Legislature, it would 
be only in accordance with precedents, 
and would settle our question forever. 
Friends of our cause all over the State 
should labor for this measure. 

Hon. Otto Kempner (Democrat), of the 
Seventh District, New York, has intro- 
duced a bill which provides that there 
shall be women on all boards of education 
in this State. Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell 
is in Albany, and will give her powerful 
aid in the Legislature. 

So many reunions of women are daily 
held in this city that your correspondent 
would require a page of the JOURNAL to 
report a week’s doings, even briefly. But 
one interesting event of last week, which 
should be chronicled, was the exhibition 
of water colors by the Woman’s Art Club, 
at the Lanthier Gallery. There were 
over one hundred pictures in the collec- 
tion, painted by forty-five artists, nearly 
all Americans. The small gallery was 
tastefully decorated, and the collection 
was highly creditable. A large painting 
by Miss Rosalie Gill, executed in Paris, 
represented a child in its mother’s arms, 
playing with an orchid on her breast. 
The coloring was excellent, and the deep 
look of maternal love on the mother’s face 
was portrayed with much feeling. Anita 
C. Ashley, Julia T. Eidlitz, Katherine 
Kinsella, and many other young artists 
exhibited charming pictures. 

One of the remarkable women of our 
State died last week, Mrs. Delight Sar- 
gent Bondinott, who for thirty-six years 
had been in charge of the Day Home for 
Children in Troy. She was born ninety- 
two years ago, and was a native of Paw- 
let, Vt. In 1827 she went to Tennessee as 
missionary to the Choctaw Indians, and 
afterwards to Georgia, where she labored 
among the Cherokees. While there she 
married Elias C. Bondinott, a half-blood 
Cherokee, who had received a liberal edu- 
cation. He was a prominent figure in the 
Cherokee land sales, which conveyed a 
vast tract of land from the Indians to the 
United States, and, in consequence of 
troubles that followed, he was assassinat- 
ed by a hidden enemy. Mrs. Bondinott 
returned to her friends at the North, and 
devoted herself to works of charity. She 
was a woman of much ability, and re- 
tained her faculties almost unimpaired to 
the last. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


iinet 
BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Unexpected circumstances suddenly 
necessitated the absence of the secretary 
from the city at the time of the February 
meeting of the Brooklyn Woman 
Suffrage Association on Feb. 21st. The 
meeting was held in the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, the Rev. John W. Chad- 








wick’s, in the evening, and the address 
was given by the Rev. Anna Shaw on 
**The Fate of Republics.” As Miss Shaw 
lectured without notes, the secretary is 
unable to present a report, but understands 
that the address was full of thought and 
interest, and held the attention of the 
audience from the first word to the last. 
JESSIE J. Cassipy, Cor. Sec. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1893. 


+o 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Anthony is to lecture as follows: 
March 6, Hillsdale, Mich. ; 8, Toledo, O.; 
9, Detroit, 10, Saginaw, 11, Bay City, 13, 
Ionia, 14, Grand Rapids, 15, Lansing, 16, 
Battle Creek, 17, Charlotte, all Michigan. 


Miss Anne Whitney’s bust of Mrs. Lucy 
Stone has been put into marble, and may 
be seen at the art store of Doll & Richards 
on Park Street, during the fortnight from 
March 7 to 21. 

A committee from the Illinois Legisla- 
ture is investigating the sweating-shops 
of Chicago, and the revelation is, to say 
the least, startling. The committee is led 
in its investigations by Mrs. Thomas Mor- 
gan and Mrs. Florence Kelly, of the Hull 
House. 

A bill has been introduced in the Illi- 
nois Legislature for the better protection 
of girls, raising the age of consent from 
fourteen to sixteen years. Mrs. Mary E. 
Metzgar, of Moline, superintendent of the 
social purity department of the Illinois 
W.C. T. U., is working hard for the bill. 


The time for holding the World’s 
W.C. T. U. has been changed from June 
until October, just before or after the 
National W. C. T. U. Convention. The 
day set apart for the World’s Temperance 
Congress will be utilized by the World’s, 
the National and the Dominion W. C. T. U. 


At the last meeting of the W. C. T. U. 
of West Acton, Mass., in the parlors of 
Mrs. Estella Mead Cutter, on Feb. 21, Rev. 
George F. Clark read an interesting and 
logical paper upon human rights, with 
special emphasis upon the right of women 
to suffrage from the standpoint of Chris- 
tianity. 


The State reports of the Iowa and 
Pennsylvania W. S. A.’s have been sent to 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for publication, 
and will be given next week. We shall 
be glad to do the same for any of the 
other States omitted in the recent sum- 
mary of the year’s work, if they will 
supply us with the facts. 

Among the visitors at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office the past week were Hon. 
J. L. Hughes, inspector of schools for 
Toronto, and President of the Dominion 
Women’s Enfranchisement Association, 
who gave an encouraging account of the 
exercise of municipal suffrage by women 
in Toronto; and Mra. Ebba Nordqvish, of 
Finland, a delegate to the Congress of 
Representative Women to be held in Chi- 
cago next May. 

A very remarkable sketch of Phillips 
Brooks, by Lilian Whiting, appears in the 
March number of Worthington’s Magazine, 
Hartford, Conn. Miss Whiting was a 
personal friend and correspondent of Dr. 
Brooks, and is a communicant of Trinity 
Church. The article is finely illustrated, 
and contains liberal quotations from the 
correspondence of the great, good man. 
Mrs. Livermore’s third paper in the series, 
‘In ‘Ole Virginny’ Fifty Years Ago,” con- 
tinues a fascinating recital of her youth- 
ful experiences, and is a very powerful 
piece of word-painting. Col. Thomas 
Knox, author of ‘‘The Boy Travellers,” 
writes in the same number on ‘*The Phe- 
nomena of the Desert,” and -the article is 
profusely illustrated from photographs 
and famous paintings. 

One pretty thing that occurred during 
the recent Kansas troubles was the greet- 
ing to the President of the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association, Mrs. Laura M. 
Johns. The contending Populists and 
Republicans had both of them declared in 
favor of submitting a woman suffrage 
amendment; and the Kansas suffragists 
have been tearing their hair, metaphori- 
cally speaking, over the division which 
alone deferred the passing of their meas- 
ure. Before the troubles were settled, 
Mrs. Johns visited the Republican House. 
The Kansas City Gazette said: 


Then occurred one of the most touching 
scenes ever witnessed in Kansas. Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, the favorite daughter of 
the Sunflower State, was called upon. As 
she stepped to the platform, a man 
mounted a chair with a large flag in his 
hand, and holding it over her head, 
shouted : 

“The American flag will protect her!” 

“The Kansas women need no other pro- 
tection than the Kansas men,” the little 
woman replied, and as she proceeded un- 
der the flag, men all over the house wept 
like children, and every man swore new 
allegiance to the constitution. 


After peace was declared, Representa- 
tive Elting, of Ness County, presented 
Mrs. Johns with a small bit of the door 


which had been broken in by the Republi- 
cans to gain possession of the hall. The 
Topeka Capital says: 

It was a particularly nice piece, and 
was properly inscribed as a memento. A 
clever presentation speech was made by 
Representative Lobdell. Mrs. Johns, in 
accepting it, said, ‘‘lam very proud to be 
the recipient of this souvenir, but not 
|More proud than I am of the courage, 
strength and loyalty of the men here to- 
| day. Victory has been ours ever since 

that door went to pieces, and victory has 
| perched upon our banners to stay there.” 











| AFTER the grip, when you are weak 
; and ‘played out,” Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


| will restore your health and strength. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


H OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 








Limited Engagement of 


MISS MARLOWE 


Two Weeks---lst Week---Comedy. Second 
Week—Shakespeare. 
seater and Tuesday, March 6 and 7, ‘Twelfth 
iz Wd 

Wednesday and Thursday, March 8 and 9, 
‘Pygmalion and Galatea”’ and ‘Rogues and 
Vagabonds.”’ 

Friday, March 10, ‘Much Ado About Nothing.”’ 

Saturday Matinee, March 11, “Twelfth Night.”’ 


Saturday evening, March 11, ““Much Ado About 
Nothing.”’ 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 


Week Beginning March 6th, 
THE BIG SPECTACLE, 


ALI BABA, 


Presented by the American. Extravaganza 
Company. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, . Manager 
Evenings at 8. 








Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
MARCH 6th, FOURTEENTH WEEK 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON + Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


W. J. SCANLAN’S 


“MAVOURNEEN.” 


Next Attraction—James T. Powers in “A 


CEO. H. LLOYD, 
wy 












OPTICIAN, 
<4 Fs 357 Washington St., 
. F. BOSTON. 


Maker of the Best 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES 


Oculist Prescriptions a Specialty. ¢@ Please 
initials Geo. Hi. and number, 357+ —_ 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original freshness, pro- << 
tlucing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face i 
fectly harmless. 















\.. 2 : 
G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
TO THE CHIVKADEE. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


Thou darling of the year, 
Sweet messenger of cheer, 
Lone, winter bird! 

No chorus of the spring, 
No summer raptures bring 
So dear a word. 


’Tis not thy varied art; 
Few play so small a part 
As thou, sweet bird ; 
But in my inmost heart 
The tender echoes start 
When thou art heard. 


No rival hast thou now, 

Perched on the leafless bough, 
A tuneful bird! 

‘The robin’s voice is mute, 

And still the thrush’s lute, 
With hope deferred. 


A modest, homespun thing, 
Not graceful on the wing, 
Dear Quaker bird! 
But when thy form I spy 
Against the wintry sky, 
My soul is stirred : 


For this thy voice to me, 
When all are mute but thee, 
My little bird :— 
“Sing when thy sky is gray! 
Sing on thy wintry day 
A cheering word. 


“Contented with thy lot, 
Melodious make each spot; 
Be thou a bird. 
And though thy range be small, 
The humblest of them all, 
Thou shalt be heard.”’ 
—_—6—__—" 
A POET’S FAREWELL. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





But, though I feel, with Solomon, 
’Tis pleasant to behold the sun, 

I would not, if I could, repeat 

A life which still is good and sweet; 
I keep in age as in my prime 

A not uncheerful step with time, 
And, grateful for all blessings sent, 

I go the common way, content 

To make no new experiment. 

On easy terms with law and fate, 

For what must be I calmly wait, 

And trust the path I cannot see,— 
That God is good sufficeth me. 

And when at last on life’s strange play 
The curtain falls, I only pray 

That hope may lose itself in truth, 
And age in Heaven's immortal youth, 
And all our loves and longings prove 
The foretaste of diviner love! 


_ tor 
TWO SPRINGS. 


He knelt beside the spring and bent, 
With wondrous care, to drink ; 
So softly came, so softly went, 
That nothing from the brink 
Should soil the source from which he sought 
Refreshment pure as pure his thought. 
The other bent in careless way 
His thirsty lips to cool, 
Then rose and took a bit of clay 
And flung it in the pool. 
A lover one, though all unseen ; 


And one, a thoughtless libertine! 
—New York Truth. 


tor 
MR. BOYD’S BAD HABIT. 


BY CARRIE REED BENNETT. 


Mrs. Boyd’s eyes were wet with tears. 

‘*Indeed, Robert,” she sobbed, ‘‘it breaks 
my heart to hear you say those dreadful 
words! It is bad enough for you to do so 
at your office, but a great deal worse in 
your own home,—and at breakfast, too!” 
cried the better half of Robert L. Boyd, 
Esq., attorney and counsellor at law. 

‘There, there, my dear, don’t take it so 
hard if [ happen to let a cuss word slip 
now and then!”’. 

** ‘Now and then,’ indeed! It is consid- 
erably oftener than ‘now and then.’ I 
know you don’t care a bit for me, or you 
would at least refrain from using such 
language in my presence!” 

**Now, my love, you make a great mis- 
take. You are the very dearest little 
parcel of humanity in the world to me; so 
dry your eyes, and let’s finish our break- 
fast,” said Mr. Boyd, looking just a little 
sorry (for he did not like to see his pretty 
wife in tears), and, to a close observer, 
just a trifle amused. 

“Oh, yes, you are always ready to stop 
talking when we are on this subject; but 
just let me ask you one question. If we 
had company this morning, especially any 
young lady, do you think for an instant 
that you would have given way to your 
temper in the manner you did, and used 
such language?” 

‘““W-e-l-l, my dear, 
began. 

‘‘Answer me!” she demanded. 

‘“*Well, my dear, since you are so very 
persistent, I will say I don’t think I 
should, at least not unless”— 

He did not get a chance to finish, for 
Mrs. Boyd interrupted him quickly: 
‘*Which all goes to prove that yourespect 
more and care more for the opinion of 


you know”—he 


than you do for your own wife!” and her 
sobs began again. 

**Now really, my dear,” began her hus- 
band, as he placed his arm around her, 
and lifting her tear stained face to his, 
imprinted thereupon a regular lover’s 
kiss, ‘‘you are a little unjust to a fellow. 
You know I love and respect my own 
little wife more than any soul on earth, 
but then, my dear, it relieves a man a 
great deal—when he is under any strain 
or excitement of his feelings—to swear a 
little. It is such a strong yet brief and 
concise way of expression that it gives in- 
stantaneous relief. However, I will en- 
deavor to quit it for your sake; so kiss 
me again, and let me see a happy smile 
before I go to the office.” 

Mr. Boyd was not a bad or a vicious 
man, and he meant no harm at all when 
he swore a “‘blue streak,” as he called it; 
but to his sensitive little partner this was 
a dreadful vice. She had talked a great 
deal to him about it, and always got 
about as much satisfaction out of Mr. 
Boyd as on this particular morning. She 
made up her mind to give him a week to 
try to mend his ways, and then, if that 
failed, she determined upon a dreadful 
plan. 

She anxiously waited to see the result 
of her last effort, but the days rolled by 
and the change was not noticeable. At 
the end of the week her heart failed her, 
and she said to herself that she would 
give him one more day’s grace. That 
evening at tea Mr. Boyd said: 

‘Nellie, do you remember my telling 
you about a school-mate of mine, Alfred 
Newton? Well, I received a note to-day 
from him, and he is coming through here 
to-morrow on his way to the coast, and we 
must entertain him. I want to show him 
my wife, and make him disgusted with 
his bachelorhood. What do you say, 
dear ?”’ 

‘*T shall be delighted to meet your friend, 
and will do what I can to make his short 
stay with us pleasant.” And so they ar- 
ranged a pretty luncheon, a drive, dinner, 
and a theatre party in the evening. Mr. 
Boyd was in high spirits, and swore a 
little more than usual, ‘‘just to express 
myself, my dear,” and next morning met 
his friend in a hearty way. 

“Well, Al, old boy, [ am right glad to 
see you, fne if I aint!” 

‘*Thanks, and I am most happy to see 
you again, my dear fellow. Of course I 
am anxious to meet that charming wife of 
yours, too. Have you got her under as 
fine control as you always thought you 
had the boys at school?” laughed his 
friend. 

“Oh, yes,” said Boyd. ‘‘Ours is a model 
home, [ can tell you. Nothing ever goes 
wrong; all is as agreeable and as smooth 
as clock-work. Come, I am anxious to 
prove my assertions; let’s go at once.” 
And so saying, they started for Mr. 
Boyd’s home. 

Mr. Newton was charmed with his 
friend’s lovely wife, and congratulated 
him heartily on his success in securing 
such a dear little woman. It made him 
feel lonely to think of the difference in 
their positions. When he was at home, 
it was in a hotel,a ‘‘swell’’ one, to be 
sure, but here was his friend in a snug, 
pretty little home of his own, with a 
beautiful companion of whom he was so 
proud and who looked at her husband 
with such love shining out of her big 
blue eyes that it went straight to his 
heart, and he resolved to get married on 
the first opportunity. 

Mrs. Boyd left the gentlemen, to give 
some orders about lunch, and meditated 
thus as she went: ‘‘He is certainly a very 
agreeable gentleman, and Robert is so 
anxious to show off that it is a shame; 
but it must be done, now or never,” and 
her lips were set with a look of determi- 
nation. 

Luncheon was announced. ‘They were 
all seated at the daintily spread table, 
and Mr. Boyd was thinking with satisfac- 
tion that things were running without a 
hitch and that his friend must be burning 
up with envy (it will be observed that Mr. 
Boyd was a trifle conceited), when his 
wife rang the bell. No one answered, 
and she rang again, remarking, as she did 
so, in a cool and steady manner, ‘That is 
the ——est girl I ever saw.” 

No painter could paint the look of sur- 
prise and horror that overspread her 
husband’s face. He was so completely 
overcome that words were beyond him. 
His beautiful, good little wife! What had 
come over her? And in the presence of 
the very man of all men to whom he 
would have things appear to the best ad- 
vantage! It made him wild. How vul- 
gar it sounded! To say that Mr. New- 
ton was surprised, too, expresses it but 
faintly. He was thunderstruck ; but, like 
the gentleman he was, appeared not to 
notice it, and the meal went on. Poor 
little Mrs. Boyd! Her heart beat fast. 
The nasty word was out, and she was 
surprised at herself, too, for the cool way 





her mind to do it or die, and do it she 
did. 

Mr. Boyd tried to speak to her alone 
after luncheon, but could not find the 
opportunity, and so they all went to drive. 
All the time that dreadful word burned 
in Mr. Boyd’s brain, but he tried to ap- 
pear natural with his friend. His wife 
was in gay spirits, and entertained their 
guest by pointing out the objects of in- 
terest along their way. Arriving at home, 
she went immediately to her own room, 
and did not appear again until dressed for 
dinner, when she joined her husband and 
his friend, looking so sweet and pure that 
the friend forgot about the incident at 
lunch. Mr. Boyd was feeling a little bet- 
ter, too, and thought there was no danger 
of a repetition of his wife’s offence ; but he 
was mistaken, for as the servant handed 
her a dish of salad, it tipped slightly and 
soiled the table cloth. 

‘*____it!”? cried Mrs. Boyd. ‘*What the 
devil do you want to be so careless for?” 
And, looking straight at Mr. Newton, she 
said in her sweet way, that contrasted so 
vividly with the language just used: 

‘*] always swear when I am provoked. 
It is such a strong, yet brief and concise 
way of expressing one’s feelings, and 
such a great relief, too. When Robbie 
(referring to their young hopeful) gets 
old enough, [ shail teach him to swear. 
It is manly, and will give his youthful 
mind an excellent method of expression. 
I did not use to think so, but Mr. Boyd 
has so fully impressed this on my mind 
that I am convinced of the merits of 
being able to swear. What do you gay, 
Mr. Newton?” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Newton 
agreed with her, out of sheer politeness ; 
but poor Boyd, Sr., was in a state bor- 
dering on insanity. The dreadful meal 
came to a close at last. The theatre party 
was postponed (as Mr. Boyd was indis- 
posed) and he drove his friend to the 
train. Mr. Newton thanked him for a 
most delightful day, and as he bade him 
good-bye, could not refrain from saying: 

‘Old man, you were mistaken. It is she 
who has controlled you!” 

And so it was. Mrs. Boyd never had 
occasion to swear again, and Robert 
Boyd, Sr., didn’t either. — Minneapolis 
Spectator. 
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ATHLETICS VERSUS LETTERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

A young lady, the other day, alluding 
to a brother who was at a college-prepara- 
tory academy, exclaimed enthusiastically : 
**You don’t know how W. has improved 
since he went to his new school! He 
plays an entirely different game of foot. 
ball from what he did before.” ‘The pride 
and delight of the speaker were so genuine, 
and she was so utterly guiltless of any 
attempt at humor, that her auditor re- 
pressed an inclination to smile, and con- 
gratulated her friend on the brother’s 
new attainments, before venturing to 
inquire what W. was studying, and 
whether the teachers were satisfactory. 
**Oh, yes, he has very nice masters,” was 
the indifferent reply, in striking contrast 
to the first enthusiastic utterance. 

Equally in harmony with the spirit of 
the times is an advertisement which ap- 
pears in a recent number of a popular 
magazine, and aims to increase the cir- 
culation of a new periodical by offering, 
in large type, ‘1,000 free scholarships 
at any of the leading colleges of the 
country.” In order to render this induce- 
ment quite irresistible, the offer is ac- 
companied by a picture, destined to 
present to the aspiring mind of youth the 
chief advantages to be derived from a 
sojourn at one of the great institutions 
of learning indicated. And this picture 
represents—what? The noble architec- 
ture of those college halls the would-be 
student is longing to enter? The richly- 
stocked shelves of some famous library? 
Or the intellectual countenance of a 
revered president or professor, under 
whose auspices some impecunious youth 
has long cherished the dream of studying? 
Neither of these. The goal placed before 
the aspirant for a free scholarship is of a 
very different character. His fascinated 
eyes behold a row of manly forms ar- 
rayed in athletic costumes of the most 
approved scantiness, while the back- 
ground of this work of art is formed by 
faintly indicated spectators’ seats, with 
myriads of heads rising, one above 
another, until lost in the distance. Such, 
then, we must conclude, is the crowning 
ambition of the college youth of the 
period, and such the audience to whose 
entertainment he will devote the most 
earnest endeavors of his early manhood. 

A question now arises concerning the 
possible effect of this tendency upon the 
future of American letters. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, in emphasizing the necessity that 
writers should possess a literary back- 
ground, remarks that this need ‘must 
commonly have been supplied in early 
life; and this implies either a college or 
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reads voraciousl}, without any limitation 
but in the number of hours in the day, 
and without any immediate necessity of 
literary production.” It is hard to see 
how the college athlete of the present day 
can possibly find the time to ‘read 
voraciously,”” or indeed to read at all, 
outside of the bare routine of his required 
college studies. It is stated that the late 
Bishop Brooks took no part in athletics 
while at Harvard, but instead was an 
omniverous reader throughout his college 
course. In his day, however, athletics 
were a comparatively undeveloped science, 
without exciting the universal interest 
which now appears to attach tothem. A 
young man of his type at the present 
time, with his healthy, hearty nature, fine 
physique and genial sccial impulses,would 
be more than likely to be attracted in the 
direction of athletic sports,to a degree that 
might materially interfere with his future 
intellectual career. Unless the present 
brutalities which threaten to degrade the 
whole department of athletics produce 
through reaction some wholesome change, 
and reduce this favorite college specialty 
within reasonable limits, there seems to 
be some danger that the next generation 
of alumni will be differentiated into prize- 
fighters on the one hand, and puny, nar- 
row-chested book-worms on the other. 
Are we to look, then, to the college-bred 
women to maintain the standard of Ameri- 
can letters, or is our literature destined 
for a time to fall into the hands of the 
non-college- educated and non -athletic- 
trained portion of the community ? 
Eva CHANNING. 
- 4+@>- 
THE TRUE MEANING OF THE SUNDAY 
RESOLUTIONS, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In replying to my argument of Feb. 18, 
Miss Blackwell demonstrates afresh that 
debaters often miss their opponent’s point 
in their eagerness to pursue their own. 
The whole point of my article is that as 
the National-American W. 5S. A. assumes 
that women already possess the right of 
suffrage, and works now chiefly to secure 
legal protection in their exercise of this 
right to which they are already entitled, 
under the United States Constitution, it 
becomes a matter of prime importance 
that women promptly and carefully guard 
against any new invasion upon the rights 
conceded them in common with all other 
citizens. By being faithful over a few 
things, they prove their fitness for rule 
over many things. 

It is, of course, important to secure 
legal permission to exercise that right of 
suffrage which we, as half the people, in- 
herit under the the United States Consti- 
tution. But the importance of this work 
isa secondary matter compared to that of 
promptly resisting fresh infringement 
upon our present liberty. Now I do not 
think I am an empty alarmist in taking 
the position that the most subtle, and 
therefore most dangerous, form of legis- 
lation conceivable is that which presumes 
to regulate people’s movements in obedi- 
ence to the will of ecclesiastics. The 
danger lies not in the intentions of the 
ecclesiastics, who are generally good, 
pure, sincere men, but in the fact that, 
being good, they are most liable to hood- 
wink the multitude into an acceptance of 
their despotism, and it is the despotism 
which does the mischief. ‘The first essen- 
tial for true life, well rounded, is perfect 
liberty to grow, mentally, morally, spir- 
itually, as well as physically ; and hence 
the saint who locks a boy up in a cage to 
prevent any chance of evil is a greater 
foe to real good than the devil who takes 
him up on a mountain to show him all 
temptation. The only observance of Sun- 
day which can have any value in the eyes 
of an intelligent God is that which is vol- 
untarily chosen by an intelligent human 
being. The moment we begin to estab- 
lish legalized national opinions on any re- 
ligious question whatever, we have begun 
to place ecclesiastical bands where they 
will cripple mental growth. 

It is true that the majority of people in 
the United States have hitherto agreed to 
largely cease from conspicuous work on 
Sunday (though there has never been any 
notable outcry against the work of 





women in kitchens in the preparation of | 


huge Sunday dinners), and it is also true | 


that the majority of this or that section 
sometimes agree to forbear doing certain 
things that others doon Sunday. That is 
their privilege. But these are very differ- 


ent things from having a nationally en- | 


forced recognition of the Puritan idea of 
Sunday, embodied in a law of Congress 
and thrust upon all the people. 

Miss Blackwell refers to such a step as 
if it were of so small significance that it is 
not worth mentioning. She seems to 
forget that every tyranny on earth has 
been developed from just such small be- 
ginnings. The reason liberty has been 
continually won and lost, won and lost, 
since society began to be, is because the 





subtle few, again and again, by almost 





imperceptible encroachments, gradually 
succeed in undermining the vigilance of 
the unheeding many. Eighteen hundred 
years ago, one who warned his country- 
men against the growing power of that 
well meaning group of persons who called 
themselves Christians would have been 
received precisely as Miss Blackwell now 
receives my suggestions of possible fur- 
ther and fresh encroachment. Never did 
a new ecclesiastical tyranny seem less 
probable than at that time. Never had 
there been greater freedom of thought 
amongst philosophers. Never was the 
position of woman more rapidly improv- 
ing. Yet that tiny, unchecked plant, made 
of union between church and State, grew 
to be a deeply-rooted tree whose poison- 
ous shade blighted the whole of Europe. 
The chicken did not return to the shell— 
there was no return to the despotism of a 
rule by pagan priests, but a failure to 
maintain a correct principle led to a new 
and quite unforeseen despotism which was 
worse than the old. History has not lost 


the possibility of repeating itself many | 


times more before perfect civilization be 
reached. : 

It is not Roman Catholic despotism, 
nor Judaistic, nor Methodistic, about 
which we need specially concern our- 
selves; the one thing is steadily to resist 
any and every attempt to secure union of 
action between Church and State. This 
is the historical lesson the burnt child 
ought to have learnt about the fire. 

Miss Blackwell compares a man’s ina- 
bility to get into the Fair on Sunday, 
owing to the prohibition of Congress, to 
men’s present inability to get into the 
post-office. Most unfortunately for her 
simile, there is no inability to get into 
post-offices on Sunday save in those small 
towns where there is little or no Sunday 
mail, and therefore no great desire to go 
to the post-office. Every city post-oflice 
is open on Sunday to everybody. Surely 
Miss Blackwell cannot have forgotten thxt 
the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL re- 
ceive their mail every Sunday morning. 
Were Congress to attempt the closing of 
the Boston post-office on Sunday, and 
justify such attempt by virtue of having 
made some sort of an appropriation for 
the post-office, we should have a partial 
parallel fo its recent action in regard to 
the Chicago Fair. But up to the present 
time its Chicago Fair attempt is the first 
manifestation of the ecclesiastical hand in 
manipulation of Congress in a matter 
that concerns every individual in the 
nation. 

The chief danger in allowing an enter- 
ing wedge on the Sunday question to pro- 
ceed is that every move toestablish a new 
power in the national government meansa 
deprivation of power in local government. 
As the raison d'etre of our Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is to work for a further distribu- 
tion of power, any tendency towards 
further centralization of authority in the 
hands of a small body of men is directly 
opposed to our dearest interests, and it 
was for this reason that I said all women 
gathered in that convention could consist- 
ently have voted for the resolution which 
protested against such tendency, no mat- 
ter what their private views as to Sun- 
day were. If we remain voiceless when 
fresh encroachments upon our rights are 
threatened, we prove ourselves as un- 
worthy to possess liberty as the timid 
servant in the parable was to be entrusted 
with one talent. Miss Blackwell will 
doubtless remember that the principal 
argument used to prevent the question 
coming up at all was the effect that it 
might possibly have on the public, the 
chance it would give our enemies to hurl 
the name of “infidel” against the Asso- 
ciation. While I do not believe in taking 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“TI have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. 0., Mich, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Preparedonly 
oy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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unnecessary steps to fill the remonstrants 
against woman suffrage “‘ with glee,” 
neither do I believe in remaining silent 
from motives of expediency when a great 
principle is assailed. I think I have 
proved that a great principle is in danger 
when Congress begins to make law for 
Sunday observance in any special State, 
no matter how plausible the pretence. 

Miss Blackwell says that I advocate 
‘“shammeriag away at one point” in the 
Massachusetts Association, but deprecate 
a similar method for the National Asso- 
ciation. She misunderstands me, and, 
therefore, unintentionally misrepresents 
me. Far from advocating ‘thammering 
away at one point” to the neglect of others, 
I have from the first steadily advised the 
Massachusetts Association to broaden its 
lines of thought and work. I have con- 
stantly and publicly urged that the gen- 
eral education of women in regard to the 
merits of all public questions is really the 
most effectual method for procuring their 
legalized enfranchisement. In urging all 
Massachusetts petitioners to unite in a 
demand for municipal suffrage instead of 
spending time on innumerable petitions 
for smaller favors, I did so on the princi- 
ple that in this particular instance the 
greater embraces the Jess. But advising 
Massachusetts petitioners to unite at a 
particular time on one point, is, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection will show, altogether 
different from advising the State Associa- 
tion to discuss only one question in its 
conventions. 

And, lastly, in regard to the women 
who joined the Association thinking they 
would never therein hear anything to 
which they could not conscientiously 
agree, and who could not have joined it 
had they known any move would have 
been made to which they are conscien- 
tiously opposed, I would say such fragile- 
minded creatures would better be placed 
in a glass case and carefully laid away. 
This world of living, moving people, each 
day trying to grow out of some of the 
prejudices of the day before, is no place 
for women of that sort. Nowhere under 
the sun, not even in a Society for the 
Promotion of Holiness, can they find a 
group of live people who will not advance 
much with which some of the members 
cannot conscientiously agree. The only 
refuge where no openly expressed diver- 
sity of opinion can be found is the silent 
tomb, and the Association which has suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly suppressing open 
discussion of all questions of difference 
between its members, if not already dead, 
is fast travelling in that direction. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


Mrs. Dietrick says: ‘The National- 
American W.S. A. assumes that women 
already possess the right of suffrage.” 
Of course we are all agreed that women 
already possess a moral right to suffrage. 
Whether they already possess the legal 
right to it is a point on which suffragists 
are divided. Some of us think they do; 
others of us think they do not. The con- 
stitution of the National-American W.S. 
A. does not assert or necessarily imply 
the legal or constitutional right. ‘The 
constitution of the Association is very 
properly made broad enough to enable 
everybody to belong to it who believes 
that women ought to be allowed to vote, 
whether he believes that women already 
have the legal right to do so or not. But 
the point seems to me entirely immaterial, 
so far as the present argument is cun- 
cerned. Whether the Suffrage Association 
exists to secure legislation protecting 
women in their unquestionable moral right 
to vote, or in their more doubtful legal 
right, its purpose in either case is equally 
remote from the Sunday resolutions. 

If any one thinks that the securing of 
legislation enabling women to vote is ‘‘a 
secondary matter” compared with the 
importance of preventing the closing of 
the World’s Fair on Sunday, that may bea 
good reason why such a person should 
devote more time, effort and money to the 
support of the American Secular Union 
than to the support of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation; but it is not a good reason for 
bringing forward resolutions on the Sun- 
day question upon the suffrage platform, 
where they are manifestly inappropriate. 

Women need not ‘‘remain voiceless” on 
the Sunday question because they do not 
pass resolutions upon it in a society 
formed for an entirely different purpose. 
There are several associations that exist 
especially to agitate such subjects; there 
is also the lecture platform, and the great 
“sounding - board” of the daily press. 
There are plenty of legitimate and appro- 
priate ways for women to urge their 
diverse views in regard to Sunday closing. 
The president of the Suffrage Association, 
just before the Washington convention. 
had attended a Congressional hearing on 
the Sunday closing question, and had ad- 
dressed the committee, explaining, how- 
ever, that she spoke for herself as an in- 
dividual, not for the Association. That 
was all right. The presidents of the 
Maine and Kentucky W. S. A.’s would 





have been equally free to go up there and 
express their views as individuals. The 
Congressional hearing was given for that 
purpose. Our suffrage meeting was called 
for a totally different purpose. 

“By St. Bride of Douglas, I will be 
avenged !” says the Black Douglas in one 
of Scott’s novels, as he starts forward, 
bent upon punishing an affront from the 
Heir Apparent, even in the king’s pres- 
ence. A more prudent friend plucks him 
back, saying, ‘‘Why, so you may be 
avenged, in fitting time; but let it not be 
said that, like a peevish woman, the Great 
Douglas could choose neither time nor 
place for his vengeance!” We do not want 
to swell the ranks of those impulsive per- 
sons of both sexes who must urge their 
favorite idea at all times and in all places, 
whether suitable or not. Let us protest 
against any legislation we disapprove, 
but let us protest in fitting time and 
place, and through the appropriate chan- 
nels. It is not appropriate for those who 
disapprove of closing the Fair grounds on 
Sunday to try to make the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation the medium of their protest. 

Mrs. Dietrick argues at some length to 
show that our country is in great danger 
of falling under an ecclesiastical despot- 
ism. Ido not think it is; but, assuming 
for the sake of argument that it were, 
what then? The country is in great dan- 
ger from intemperance, and from the 
cholera, and from half a dozen other bad 
things. Does it follow that it is the duty 
of the Suffrage Association to pass resolu- 
tions about a national prohibitory law, 
or about the proper line of demarcation 
between State and national authority in 
the matter of quarantine? The Suffrage 
Association is organized expressly to do 
away with the dangers and disasters re- 
sulting from inequality between the sexes. 
Other dangers, however great they may 
be, do not come within its scope. 

In regard to the post office, I was not 
quite right, but I was very nearly so. 
There is no delivery of mail in Boston on 
Sunday, though several deliveries every 
week day; but if you go to the post 
office yourself on Sunday, between 10 
and 11 A. M., you can get your mail. 
During twenty-three of the twenty-four 
hours of Sunday, the post office is closed ; 
and, so far as I am aware, it is only in 
large cities that it is open even for an 
hour. 

Mrs. Dietrick argues that the Sunday 
resolutions were appropriate, because ‘*the 
raison d@’ étre of our Suffrage. Association 
is to work for a further distribution of 
power.” For a further distribution of 
power between men and women, yes; but 
not necessarily for a further distribution 
of power among State and local govern- 
ments in contradistinction to the national 
government. Probably some members of 
the Association believe in more and some 
in less ‘‘centralization.” 

It does not follow that I think the Sun- 
day closing of the World’s Fair would be 
‘tof so small significance that it is not 
worth mentioning.” I think it would be 
a great pity and a great mistake to close 
the Fair grounds on Sunday; but it is for 
the reason once assigned by Anna Shaw 
for her opposition to closing the Fair on 
Sunday— Because I don’t believe in play- 
ing into the devil’s hands by making Sun- 
day a dull day for the people”—not be- 
cause I think it would result in a union of 
Church and State. I do not see why such 
a union should result from closing the 
Chicago Exposition, any more than it has 
resulted from the Sunday closing of the 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. 

My remembrance of the debate on the 
Sunday resolution is not that the princi- 
pal argument of the opposition was that 
it would enable the enemy to hur! the epi- 
thet ‘‘infidel’” at us. The opponents of 
the resolution based their opposition 
mainly on the obvious fact that it was not 
germane. Such discussions in the Suf- 
frage Association almost always turn, not 
on the rightness or wrongness of Sunday 
closing, but on the question whether the 
proposed resolution is pertinent to the 
suffrage platform; therefore I do not 
think they are even ‘‘educational,” 
which was one of the principal pleas 
urged in private to justify taking up 
three sessions with that discussion. 

A. S. B. 
or 
A GLIMPSE FROM IOWA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The Political Equality Club of Dunlap, 


Iowa, would like to ask, through the | 
if in the United | 


WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
States, where similar clubs exist, there is 
any that equals tliis club in membership in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants 
the town contains. The census showed 
we had about eleven hundred inhabitants, 
and our club consists of one hundred and 
sixty-two paid members. We have been 
organized since the tenth of last May, 
only. For the benefit of other clubs 
whose membership does not increase as 
rapidly as could be desired, I would re- 
spectfully suggest our means of proced- 
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ure, and I think the result warrants our 
admiration of the plan. 

We have found the Representative Dis- 
trict enrolment work, as suggested by 
Mr. Blackwell, to be exactly what was 
needed, not only for the purpose it was 
originally designed for, but to secure 
money and members as well. As we ob- 
tained a name upon the enrolment book, 
we would then inquire if the person be- 
lieved in the principle fifty cents’ worth 
(our annual fee). Having enrolled him- 
self, almost every one thought he did, to 
the extent of that modest sum. We then 
invited him to pay us that sum and allow 
his name to appear upon our membership 
book. If no other work was required, we 
found nearly all who enrolled themselves 
were glad to help the cause as much as 
that yearly, and several times we found 
persons who pledged several dollars in 
place of the fifty cents. Wealways made 
the plea that it was a plan suggested by 
Miss Anthony at the Des Moines Confer- 
ence to ask every believer to pay into the 
treasury the annual fee of the State, and 
thus help all along the line, by leaving 
one-half in the treasury of the local club, 
ten cents going into the National treas- 
ury, and the remainder to the State treas- 
ury. This, you will perceive, adds mem- 
bers, and consequently money. We have 
suggested to our State Executive Com- 
mittee that for towns where no club ex- 
ists, the enroller be furnished with re- 
ceipt-books bearing the stamp, ‘‘Iowa W. 
S. A.,” and be asked to solicit one dollar 
from signers, fifty cents to go to the 
Woman's Standard (our State paper ) 
which the donor will receive for one 
year, and the other fifty cents making 
him a member of the State Association. 
From time to time he will also receive 
leaflets and notices of any very particular 
points of interest pertaining to the cause. 

Our State Executive Committee has 
authorized our Superintendent of Enrol- 
ment, Mrs. A. Ballard, of Hull, to guaran- 
tee the car-fare of any workers she may 
secure to enroll other towns. It was 
thought there were many who would 
willingly donate a little time to this im- 
portant work if the car-fare was met. In 
nearly every town there can be found 
some one who is interested enough to en- 
tertain for a day or two the person en- 
rolling, or at least to agree to do the 
work for that town. If none are found 
who will thus aid in the town, then the 
person enrolling is allowed to keep a cer- 
tain per cent. of all money collected, in 
order to meet the actual outlay. 

Ten counties are now being enrolled in 
Iowa. That seems a small number when 
we consider that we have eighty-nine not 
yet undertaking the work; but it is quite 
an arduous task to get the enrolment 
properly started. I believe another year 
will find the leading towns in every 
county at work along this line. 

We do not exactly throw down the 
gauntlet to New York, but we think she 
will have to look to her laurels next year, 
or lowa will be at the National-American 
Convention with a larger membership 
than any other State, and all through this 
work of enrolment. 

The president of our Dunlap Club, Mrs. 
R. L. Child, has been devoting one month 
to the work of lecturing, organizing, and 
enrolling in the north-eastern part of the 
State. Word comes from her that she has 
organized a club and started the enrol- 
ment in every town in which she has 
spoken, and has collected more than 
enough money to meet expenses. 

Taking advantage of Miss Anthony’s 
generous offer to give as a prize the 
‘History of Woman Suffrage” to the 
successful competitor in any suffrage con- 
test gotten up by any suffrage club, we 
are to have such a contest the first week 
in March, of which we will write the 
JOURNAL after its occurrence. 

We are also to hold acounty convention 
in the largest town in our county, Mis- 
souri Valley, in order to perfect a county 
organization. This convention we pur- 
pose to have of three days’ duration, with 
a noted speaker for one evening, our 
State president for another, and a sym- 
posium for the third. We have pledged, as 
a society, ten dollars to help Kansas in 
her coming compaign, and have secured 
one column in the Sunday edition of the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil, and space (not 
limited) in the State G. A. R. Advocate. 

LAURA HURD BaILey. 

Dunlap, Ia. 





TO GET AT THE FACTS 
Regarding Hood’s Sarsaparilla, ask the 
people who take this medicine, or read the 
testimonials often published in this paper. 
They will certainly convince you that 
Hood's Sarsaparilla possesses unequalled 
merit, and that Hoop’s CurEs. 


Hoop's PILts cure constipation by 
restoring the peristaltic action of the ali- 
mentary canal. ‘They are the best family 
cathartic. 





























the condition of the feet. 


Tlas shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 
where it should for clinch- 
ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


used. 


nail. 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of “* Sanol.” 
H 0 Blacksmith 
Orse UWNECLS ana Blacksmiths. 
This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white paper, will be sent 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp to pay for postage. 


UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 
York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 
kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 
Demands the Putnam Nail 
for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





New is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 
for the calks to be sharpened. Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. 
of the shears near the point, avoid them; they may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails, 


they show marks 








bese 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in Ne 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians: Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send fora 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 
three years’ course of amy Os It is well established, 
and from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
dents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three years’ gr: course. Lectures, Qui 

Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information 4) ply to 
E BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 

128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is enpey eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
. closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 
tice. 

The Doctor's free ey ee A for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 





BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and 61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price 
Location central to largestretail stores and places of 





amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 





Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


LADIES 








IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. | LU NCH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 
The Secret of Anointing. 


for 
Health and Beauty 


is found in a valuable toilet ar- 
ticle known as Dr. O. P. Brown’s 


HERBAL 


TISSUE BUILDER, 


a beautifying skin absorbent and Tissue food. Wife 
of the Sant, Clerk of El Dorado Co., Placerville, 

al., tes: Kov. 25,92. “It is the finest preparation 
or the skin I ever used,” Ladies should get sample 
0c. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 


For Poantifying the Complexion. 

P- emoves all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
ear | a oo Ww jones. a eoree at remove 
iv? all blem rt en n - 
pl aston toits original iobchmonn. For sale at Denastons. oF 
CALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP Prot. Huber! 
~ ote ‘ 

Lo Cents a Cake. | TOLEDO. ©. 

















Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


emoves Grease, fresh 
blotting, Carpets, ete. and 

othin Jarpets. » 
Glows from Black’ Sitk- 

An invaluable article in qverz 
h ia Ee ded on 


for sale by leading Druggists, 
D 8 Dealers and Grocers. 
"ample Bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD, Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mase 











For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG ‘Complaints, Billo 
LIVER Ser ial oon take these ‘as they are 


PILLS not much larger than sugar pellets. 
25 Cents a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The dest and most 


WINE OF COCA. reliable BRAIN 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 
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SYRACUSE NOTES. 


SyrracusE, N- Y., Fes. 20, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

You will be glad to hear that a bill so 
amending our city charter as to give 
Syracuse women the right to vote for 
school commissioners has already passed 
the Senate, and is almost sure soon to pass 
the Assembly. The women of Auburn 
succeeded several years ago in circum- 
venting those wise and discriminating 
Legislators of our State who decreed that 
the country women should vote for school 
officers and the city women should not. I 
wish other cities of the State, where the 
board of education is elective, might join 
in helping toremove this absurd distinction 
between country districts and cities. The 
men tell us now that they did not intend 
to make it. It was mere bungling. But 
there is no voluntary effort on their part 
to correct it. We must ask for justice, and 
ask loudly, if we would have it. Other- 
wise they will tell us, as they so contin- 
ually do, that women do not want the 
ballot, and that they are therefore justi- 
fied in withholding it. 

It is not many weeks since our Political 
Equality Club voted to appoint a suffrage 
committee to work for the passage of 
such a bill. The whole matter was com- 
mitted to three members, Miss Julie 
Jenney, Mrs. Nichols, wife of our Demo- 
cratic Senator, and Miss Arria Hunting- 
ton. The chairman, Miss Jenney, is our 
bright young lawyer member who did 
such Herculean work for the convention 
last fall. Her rare executive ability and 
her inexhaustible store of enthusiasm 
make her an invincible host in whatever 
work she undertakes. No difficulties 
daunt her. Here there is a great deal of 
old-time conservatism to fight against. 
But Miss Jenney went to work with a will. 
Her father, a prominent lawyer, drew the 
bill. It was adroitly worded, avoiding all 
mention of that hated word suffrage. It 
simply asked that the women of Syracuse 
have the same right to elect school com- 
missioners that the country women of the 
State have. That seems too reasonable a 
plea to be disregarded. Miss Jenney 
adopted the plan so successfully carried 
out by Miss Octavia Bates, of Detroit. 
Two or three members were asked to 
secure the signatures of the ministers; 
another, a physician, was asked to circu- 
late a petition among the doctors; to 
another were given the school commis- 
sioners; to another the mayor and alder- 
men. Miss Jenney herself secured many 
of these, besides the lawyers, whom she 
declares to be the most conservative class 
in the community. The Catholic Bishop 
and all the Catholic priests signed the 
petition; Bishop Huntington and nearly 
all the Protestant clergy signed ; the alder- 
men signed; all the school commissioners 
but one; nearly all the doctors; a number 
of our judges and prominent lawyers and 
business men. Senator Nichols, a strong 
champion of our cause, interviewed every 
member of the Senate, finding but one 
opposed. That one was a German from 
Buffalo. 

Perhaps this benighted opponent did 
not know that only sixteen of our 301 
public school teachers are men; though 
our case is much like every other city’s in 
that regard. These 285 women teachers 
know of abuses in the schools which now 
they are afraid to mention, because they 
are so completely in the power of the 
superintendent and commissioners. Not 
long ago, a teacher died suddenly of 
pneumonia. She was a strong young 
woman, with apparenly a long lease of 
life. Her sisters say that all through the 
cold weather she was unable to keep her 
school-room above 50°. She complained 
of the poor furnace, but nothing was 
done, until the exposure cost her her life. 
The very next week a new furnace was 
put in. One of the men in authority, who 
is a strong anti-suffragist, remarked to 
some one that he did not care about hav- 
ing women on the board of education to 
prow] about the buildings and find fault. 
It is not strange that he should look at the 
subject in that light, considering it from 
his own standpoint. A teacher said at 
one of our recent meetings that in her 
ward so much money had been spent on 
the schoolhouse there was not enough 
left to heat it properly. They were al- 
ways cold in severe weather. ‘These 
abuses may not be at once corrected when 
women vote. But I am confident that 
more attention will be paid to them. The 
utter indifference with which the average 
man regards the schools is almost incredi- 
ble. A lady in our club said she had 
asked a number of men about the candi- 
dates for school commissioner in their 
wards. Not one had the least informa- 
tion to give her. ‘*We never heard of the 
man before, and know nothing about 
him,” they had replied just before the 
election. She herself had found out that 
the candidates were, several of them, 
ignorant and wholly unfitted to deal with 
questions of education. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











The attitude of the city press is grow- 
ing more friendly. A few weeks ago an 
attack on Wyoming women was made in 
one of our Sunday papers. It was stated 
that the women of Wyoming were indif- 
ferent to all questions of morals in poli- 
tics, and that the women of the eastern 
States voted only spasmodically on school 
questions—generally when their religious 
prejudices were appealed to. I answered 
the statements with a list of facts. The 
editor published them without comment. 
This week he published a long editorial 
on the superior honesty of women, show- 
ing how it has resulted in the substitution 
of women for men in the cashier and 
book-keeping departments of stores. He 
attributes this virtue not to lack of 
shrewdness on the part of women. ‘*They 
are both bold and shrewd enough to steal 
if they liked,” he says, “but they are 
withheld by some finer sense than men 
possess.” 

Another local paper quotes nearly a 
column from the New York Sun anent 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin’s remonstrance. 
It defends the woman suffragists, and 
declares that Mrs. Corbin lays herself 
open to the very charges she brings 
against women who are trying to secure 
the ballot. In conclusion the article says: 
‘*Mrs. Corbin has no reason to fear free 
love as a consequence of woman suffrage. 
Women will not have it, and the more 
powerful they are in the State, the more 
capable they will be of preventing it.” 

The Farmers’ Club at its last two meet- 
ings has discussed woman suffrage. The 
majority supported it. ‘‘The presence of 
women at the polls would tend to make 
elections quieter and better’ was the 
claim of most of the speakers. This reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we, the Farmers’ Club of 
Onondaga County, recommend that Senator 
Nichols’ bill, allowing women to vote for school 
commissioners in Syracuse, be extended to other 
cities in the State, and also that women be given 
the right of voting for all political offices what- 
soever in the State of New York. 

Our Political Equality Club held its 
regular bi-weekly meeting on Tuesday 
afternoon. The secretary gave a report 
of the Washington convention. A plan of 
ward committees was adopted and effi- 
cient workers appointed in nearly all our 
nineteen wards to make sentiment in 
their districts, increase the membership, 
and hold meetings for the promotion of 
our cause. 

This, then, is the hopeful side of our 
story—work and ever-increasing interest. 
Our greatest discouragement at present is 
the attempt to set our bill at naught by 
taking the power of choosing school com- 
missioners from the voters and giving the 
mayor the right to appoint them. We 
shall oppose this proposition as undemo- 
cratic in principle. An adjourned meet- 
ing to discuss it is to be held this week. 
If it is approved by the citizens generally, 
that is, by the men, and becomes a law, 
our only hope of representation on the 
school board will be in the passage of 
Mrs. Cary’s act. For the sake of all 
women, and men, too, that should pass. 

HARRIET May MILLs. 


———aE 


WANTED, A LIBERTY FUND. 


VERSAILLES, Ky., FEB. 27, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Every day the papers publish notices of 
bequests, large and small, from rich 
women and men to aid the causes of edu- 
tion, religion, science, charity or humani- 
tarianism. Millions are bestowed, and 
while good is accomplished, the vast sums 
generally yield only half the returns they 
should, for the reason that as a general 
rule only one half the wisdom and admin- 
istrative ability of humanity is allowed to 
dispense them. Colleges, hospitals, 
schools of science, refuges for the poor 
and aged, and al! classes of institutions 
which are so liberally endowed by the 
American people, are splendid monuments 
to the men and women who found them. 
But there is one cause that, if endowed so 
as to carry it to victory, would build a 
monument as lasting as Time, and the in- 
| fluence of which would bloom and blos- 








som in the souls of all the nations of the 
arth. This,cause is liberty for American 
women. One million dollars, more or less, 
bequeathed as a liberty fund to carry on 
the work of emancipating the women of the 
United States, would be the means of giv- 
ing liberty to half the world, and bring 
more lasting good to humanity than all 
the schools and churches that have ever 
flourished. Man-made civilization has 
reached its highest plane, and now woman 
must be free to finish the structure and 
place the capstone on the Temple of Lib- 
erty. The woman or man who will estab- 
lish a Liberty Fund to strike the shackles 
from woman would do more for the race 
than all the liberators from Moses to Lin- 
coln, and build a monument more lasting 
than the ‘“‘everlasting hills.’’ Such a lib- 
erator would receive the homage of gen- 
erations yet unborn. Is there not some 
man or woman in this great country who 
will dedicate a fund to liberty? 


For ever in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines the bright light by which this world is 
saved. 
JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 


eee 
CURRENT OPINION. 


The women must wait, but they need 
not despair. A change of five to the 
affirmative, in a total of 185 votes, would 
have given them the victory.—Boston 
Traveller. 

It was almost a vi.tory for the friends 
of woman suffrage in the Maszachusetts 
Legislature. ‘The advocates of the move- 
ment, though unsuccessful, have much to 
encourage them in the final vote. The 
margin between success and defeat was 
very narrow, and, if victory was not se- 
cured, it was only postponed.— Worcester 
Spy. 

Woman suffrage has again met defeat 
in the Legislature, this time by a vote of 
97 to 88. A majority of nine votes is not 
a large one, and may be overcome within 
a year or two, perhaps. At all events, 
the argument that ‘‘women should not be 
dragged from their place ‘n the family” 
seems to have less effect than it had a few 
years ago, as people now recognize the 
plain fact that a permission to vote is in 
no way to be confounded with compulsion 
to exercise the franchise. At present 
there is no reason for the advocates of 
woman suffrage to despair of attaining 
their desire.— Boston Advertiser. 

ALMOST ON PARTY LINES. 

The municipal woman suffrage bill was 
not made a party question in the Legisla- 
ture this year, nor has it ever been advo- 
cated or opposed there on party lines, 
But the growing tendency of members to 
divide on party lines is clearly apparent. 
On the final vote 94 Republicans voted 
and paired in its favor last Tuesday, 45 
against it—more than two-thirds of the 
Republicans present supporting the bill. 
Only seven Democrats voted and paired 
in its favor, while 66 voted and paired 
against it—more than nine out of ten 
Democrats opposing the bill. The Re- 
publicans gave a party majority of 49 in 
favor; the Democrats gave a party major- 
ity of 59 against it. The total affirmative 
votes and pairs were 101, the total nega- 
tive ones 111. On the final vote a change 
of five votes would have carried the bill. 
Never before has this measure aroused 
such general interest or received so large 
asupport. Its friends may well feel en- 
couraged and hopeful.— Boston Transcript. 

NOT LONG TO WAIT. 

The defeat of the bill to give municipal 
suffrage to women was so near being a 
victory that it will only spur on its friends 
to fresh efforts for a reform that must 
surely prevail in the end. It was a good 
deal of a triumph, after all, to secure so 
strong a support for the billin the House 
as to compel its Democratic opponents to 
resort to dissimulation and trickery to de- 
feat it. The Democrats, though few in 
the Legislature this year, have again 
shown themselves superior to their Re- 
publican opponents in political foresight, 
as wellas better equipped in the cunning 
devices that go to make up the stock in 
trade of the practical politician. The 
woman suftragists must content them- 
selves a little longer with the manifest 
superiority which their champions showed 
in the debate, and with the reflection that 
they have with them the best part of the 
best party in the State. It will take but 
one or two more State elections to bring 
the minority in the Republican ranks to 
their senses.— Boston Traveller. 


The women have again met defeat in 
the Legislature. Every year the spectacle 
seems sadder. Women have worked so 
long and faithfully to educate public 
opinion to a standard of appreciating 
political equality for women,—have been 
so brave in this work each year, hoping 
better things all the time,—that now, 
with all the industrial activity of women, 
the general acceptance of the belief in 
political equality for women and men 
among the educated women of our own 
State, it seems pathetic indeed that the 








disappointment should be _ repeated. 
Women do expect better things of the 
men, and, with characteristic patience, 
wait and hope. It is not as men think, 
that most women are indifferent on the 
subject. Their apathy rests on the habit 
of taking what is given and making no 
fuss over what is denied them. Do men 
want women to rise in force and demand 
the ballot? It would be a sad situation 
for all if a great flood of bitterness should 
have to be the force that removes the ob- 
stacles to woman’s enfranchisement. Why 
cannot the Legislature see that women 
are a constituency to be considered, and, 
as they have the power, treat fairly the 
claims of women ?—Springjield Republican. 


The flippant manner in which a consid- 
erable number of our State legislators 
approach the annually recurring question 
of granting suffrage to women, as if it 
were a joke, instead of an issue of vital 
moment, is discreditable both to their 
taste and judgment. Our present system 
of restricted suffrage is a relic of the an- 
cient time when voting was first intro- 
duced as a substitute for fighting, and 
only the warriors participated in the mak- 
ing of laws. It can no longer be claimed 
that the chief function of the citizen is 
his power to kill, and on any other basis 
there is absolutely no excuse for limiting 
the franchise to the stronger sex. There 
is no more laughable conceit than that 
man alone has the wisdom and intelligence 
necessary to properly use the ballot. The 
mothers of the race have at least as much 
at stake in the government as any other 
class. The chief danger from the grant- 
ing of suffrage to women would be to 
those interests that are hostile to social 
good. It is not a question as to whether 
the majority of women want to vote or 
not, but as to giving those that do want 
to the chance. Taxation without repre- 
sentation is opposed to all the instincts of 
American government, and not only the 
women who own property in their own 
name, but those who have contributed 
their share to the general wealth, either 
as housewives and home-makers, or in 
any other sphere, are tax-payers in the 
fullest sense of the term.—Labor Leader, 
Boston. 

——~0or— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Potnt.—The League held its last 
meeting at the residence of Mrs. Freeborn 
Adams, Jr. The president, Mrs. K. S. 
Boland, read an encouraging summary of 
what has been accomplished in the work 
of enfranchising women during the last 
thirty years. Rev. E. S. Wheeler gave an 
eloquent address on‘*The Drift of T oa 
He traced the changes during the last 
four centuries, which have resulted in 
the enlargement of women’s educational 
opportunities and a corresponding widen- 
ing of the sphere of their activities. The 
drift of things indicates clearly that 
the recognition of the right of women to 
participate in the duties of citizenship is 
at hand, and the speaker declared it to be 
the duty of all citizens to help on this 
good work. 

The president once more explained the 
plan of the suffrage enrolment, and the 
company spent a half-hour socially, the 

leasure of which was enhanced by Dr. 

heeler, who sang most pleasingly the 
ballad, ‘*Thy Sentinel Am I.” 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Miss Mar- 
lowe and her company are again an- 
nounced for an engagement at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. It is just a year since 
Miss Marlowe has appeared here, and in 
that length of time it is said a vast im- 

rovement has been noticed in her work. 

uring the past year she has been trav- 
elling in the West, where she conquered 
every audience before whom she appeared, 
and won fresh laurels for herself. The 
first week of her engagement will te 
devoted entirely to comedy, and on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings and Saturday 
matinee‘'T welfthNight” will be presented, 
on Wednesday and 'l‘hursday a double bill 
will be given, the performance beginning 
with a comedietta entitled ‘‘Rogues and 
Vagabonds,” and closing with Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s comedy, ‘*‘Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea.” Friday and Saturday evenings will 
be devoted to **Much Ado About|Nothing.” 











- —~~—__ 


PARK THEATRE.— The fourth month 


of Hoyt’s ‘‘A Temperance Town” was 
ushered in at the Park Theatre with 
every happy circumstance that could 
possibly tend to the heightened felicity 
of all those concerned. e management 
had the gratification of seeing the house 
overflowing with auditors who enthusias- 
tically demonstrated their genuine appre- 
ciation of the way they were entertained, 
and the members of the company never 
gave a better performance of ‘‘A Temper- 
ance Town,” cheered on as they were by 
the sympathetic audience. 

—_—~>_— 


BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—The pro- 
duction of ‘‘Mavourneen” at the Bowdoin 
Square next Monday evening will intro- 
duce Mr. Chauncey Olcott in the part in 
which Mr. W. J. Scanlan made such a 
success. Manager Pitou has surrounded 
Mr. Olcott with a very strong company, 
and ‘‘Mavourneen” will be staged with 
many beautiful realistic effects. Mr. 
Olcott will introduce all of the original 
songs made famous by Mr. Scanlan in the 
original production of this play. 


——=f=—— 


GLOBE THEATRE.—‘‘Ali Baba” will re- 
main at the Globe Theatre one week 
longer. Its gorgeous glitter, its effective 








scenic devices, its great variety of dresses 
and its all-pervading fun have caught the 
toned fancy here as surely as in other 

ities where it has been offered. ‘I'he 
Crust of Society,” to be played by the 
company ee A organized for the piece 
and who originally presented it here, will 
follow on March 13, for two weeks. On 
March 27, Corinne will be here. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, March 6, 3.30 P.M., Prof. E. Chariton 
Black will speak on ‘‘Rab and his Friends.” Thurs- 
day afternoon tea at 3.30. 





Seaside Cottage.—Wanted, a cheap cottage by 
the sea, to rent for the summer, furnished or 
unfurnished. Address X. Y. Z., 1710 F St., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Wanted—To borrow on long time, at a low rate 
of interest, thirty thousand dollars for an educa- 
tional cause yielding fruit a hundred-fold. This 
work for women, when known in all its details, 
will commend itself generously to the heart of any 
woman rich in sympathy and material gifts. 
Property secured by mortgage. Address L. C., 
care of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





Uv-vperative Housekeeping. —Willany read- 
ers of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL Who have tried the 
= of Codperative Housekeeping, or Codperative 

Jooking, either successfully or unsuccessfully, 
send the results of their experiments to Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


shortnand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand by ry 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St . 








Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused by that Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, Rash, which is contin- 
ually breaking out? 


If You Use 






Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send 3 Two Cent Stamps for Samples. 


WHY IS IT? 


You give orders for furniture 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon S. C. SMALL 
& Co. 


You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C.SMALL&CO. 


also 





ENOVATE 
ECOVER and make them 
AND 
EPOLISH 
OFFICE: 
26 Bromfield Street. 


FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


Your old pieces 


as good as new. 
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Out Shopping. 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 


poise Waist is comfortable—stylish— 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Party Cloves 
In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


7 Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PIUM:::: days. No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Qhia. 
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